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OIT Comments on... 





Amendments to Export Licenses 


Despite’ the regulatory changes an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletin 
No, 708, dated July 9, 1953, holders 
of validated export licenses are still 
submitting improper amendment re- 


quests. This bulletin announced that 
effective August 8, over 1 month ago, 
OIT would no longer consider amend- 
ment requests which, for all practical 
purposes, were not amendments but 
requests for approval of a new trans- 
action. 

Changes in the country of ultimate 
destination, the commodity to be ex- 
ported, and in certain instances the 
ultimate consignee are not amendments 
but represent new transactions and, as 
such, require the submission of a new 
application. Such applications must be 
supported by the various documents 
and information required for new ap- 
plications regardless of the documenta- 
tion supporting the previous application 
to whick it corresponds. 

Examples of changes in the terms of 
an export license which are considered 
appropriate for amendment are: Pur- 
chaser (provided it does not also effect 
a change of ultimate consignee); inter- 
mediate consignee, when required by 
Part 380.2 (d)(3) of the CES; ex- 
tension of expiration date; increase in 
quantity or price; correction of clerical 
errors (not specifically ruled out by the 
regulation); ultimate consignee only 
to: Add a new consignee to a Periodic 
Requirements License or Blanket Li- 
cense, identify correctly the consignee 
already shown on the license, or 
carry out the instructions from the 
purchaser to ship directly to the ulti- 
mate user. 


Exporters also are reminded that 
there are certain types of changes for 
which OIT does not require the sub- 
mission of a formal amendment request. 
Such changes are as follows: 


Applicant’s reference number; de- 
crease in unit price or total value; 
other price changes specified in the 
regulations; a new intermediate con- 
signee, if located in the country of 
ultimate destination; street address of 
purchaser or ultimate consignee; and 
certain changes in Schedule B based on 
Bureau of the Census revisions. 

It is pointed out, however, that OIT 


will consider formal amendments: to 
effect such amendments if the licensee 
must have such specific governmental 
approval because of the terms of the 
letter of credit or to meet other require- 
ments of the individual transaction. 


OIT further points out that many 
types of changes which require prior 
governmental approval may be acted 
upon by certain Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices which are specified 
in Part 380 of the Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule. 


Exporters are urged to familiarize 
themselves with these regulations, in 
order to avoid undue delays in carrying 
out their business activities under ex- 
port control regulations. 





Speakers Named for Tréds 
Conference in Richmond 


The Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce has announced that the Hon- 
orable Douglas Abbot, Finance Minister 
of Canada, will be the principal speaker 
at the luncheon scheduled for Thurs- 
day, October 1, at the Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond, Va., during the 
Fifth Annual Virginia World Trade 
Conference October 1-2, 1953. The 
theme of the luncheon will be “World 
Trade Today.” 

Miss Emma Doran, of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, will be moderator 
for the panel discussion on ‘“Portent for 
’54—-Turning Points Ahead,” which will 
be held in the afternoon of October 1. 


The breakfast speaker on October 2 
will be E. E. Schnellbacher; Assistant 
Director, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
morning panel discussion on “World 
Trade—Markets and Dollars,” will be 
headed by W. S. Swingle, President, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, New York 
City. 

The luncheon speaker on October 2 
will be John S. Coleman, president, 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich. The 
theme of the luncheon will be “Trade, 
Not Aid.” 

At the student forum on the after- 
noon of October 2, Eugene Sitterley, 
publisher, “World’s Business,” New 
York City, will lead the discussion to 
be participated in by student and 
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faculty representatives from 21 colleges 
and schools in Virginia and adjacent 


States. 


The principal speaker at the annual 
banquet slated for the same evening 
Honorable Sir 
Spender, Ambassador from Australia. 


will be the 





Percy 


Sweden’s large grain crop expected 
this year and the above-normal July 1, 
1953, carryover will result in an esti- 
mated exportable surplus during 1953-54 
of 459,000 metric tons of wheat and 
81,000 tons of rye, the U. S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Western 
Germany and Spain are expected to 
provide an outlet for approximately 
300,000 tons of the Swedish bread-grain 
surplus, leaving 240,000 tons to be 
shipped to other markets, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Future Markets Assured 





Sugar Agreement Buoys Cuban Economy 


A noticeable improvement occurred late in August in the tone of 
most commodity markets in Cuba, coincident with the signing in London 
of an International Sugar Agreement. 


The Cuban Government and spokesmen for labor and business 
groups as well as the sugar industry, praised the Cuban negotiating 


team and credited it with safeguarding 
the factor of paramount importance to 
the national economy, that is, markets 
at an assured remunerative price for a 
Cuban crop stabilized in future years 
at 5 million Spanish long tons. 


Bankers and businessmen at the close 
of August were pondering whether the 
psychological effect of the sugar agree- 
ment would serve permanently to check 
the downward trend which had been 
apparent for many months in the major 
indexes of the national economy. Actu- 
ally the total returns for August were 
sharply downward for building con- 
struction and volume of inbound cargo, 
Although sales of most commodities 
picked up, the month's total was still 
10 to 20 percent below the voiume regis- 
tered during August of last year. As in 
previous months, the brightest spot was 
strong activity in mining. 


Sales Below 1952 Level 


Prospects for a very early increase in 
exploration for petroleum were bright 
at the end of August. It was expected 
that the Cabaiguan refinery and its 
affiliated company, Petroleo Jarahueca, 
S.A., would begin drilling a well of 10,- 
000 feet either in the vicinity of Jara- 
hueca or Jatibonico before the end of 
the year, using the Government-owned 
rig and financed partly by the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Development Bank. 
The Minister of Finance has announced 
that the bank would loan $275,000 to 
the Jarahueca petroleum company for 
this purpose. 

There were definite indications in 
August of improvement in business con- 
ditions, although sales still remained be- 
low 1952 levels. Department store sales 
in the outlying Provinces were 15 to 
20 percent under August 1952, a definite 
improvement over July, and a reversal 
of a steady downward trend in recent 
months. In the Havana area, depart- 
ment stores also reported increased 
sales though still about 10 percent un- 
der August 1952. 

A slight gain was reported in hard- 
ware sales, and the prospects for sales 
of heavier machinery and equipment 
improved. Sales of electric appliances, 
radios, television receivers, and refrig- 
erators indicated little change, but deal- 
ers, including those in country areas, 
reported signs of a strengthening mar- 
ket for these products. 

New truck registrations were off 
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nearly 37 percent for the year through 
August compared with the like period 
of 1952, a further decline of 2 percent 
from July. However, the downward 
trend in passenger car sales ended in 
August; 1953 new car registrations were 
29 percent under the corresponding 
period of 1952 as compared with 30 per- 
cent at the end of July. Improvement in 
the used car market also occurred dur- 
ing August. 


Steel Sales Pickup 


A noticeable pickup occurred late in 
August in sales of steel products to 
numerous sugar mills which had held 
up plant rehabilitation until they could 
appraise results of the International 
Sugar Conference in London. European 
mills contributed an increasing propor- 
tion of the imports which during August 
registered a total substantially below 
months of the second quarter. 

Shipments from Europe included 
tubes and wire products, along with 
reinforcing bars. A 3,000-ton cargo of 
miscellaneous steel products was to ar- 
rive in early September from the Saar, 
and another cargo of reinforcing bars 
was en route from Belgium on a char- 
tered ship at bargain freight rate. Con- 
sidering current level of demand, ‘stocks 
of most steel products and of hardware 
are more than adequate. 

Bank collections continued to be diffi- 
cult during August, particularly for do- 
mestic items. Bank clearings, exclusive 
of Treasury transactions, totaled 299 
million pesos for the month as compared 
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with 307 million for August 1952, Bank 
deposits dropped about 12 million pesos 
during August, and loans were off about 
21 million. 

Revenue Receipts Below Normal 


Factual information concerning Au- 
gust budgetary operations is not avail- 
able. Indications were that the serious 
deterioration in revenue receipts during 
July was somewhat mitigated, but re- 
ceipts were still appreciably below nor- 
mal, also below expenditures. It is esti- 
mated that national budgetary receipts 
for the first 2 months of the fiscal year 
1953-54 were at least 30 percent below 
receipts for the like months of the two 
preceding fiscal years. The Ministry of 
Finance was endeavoring to increase 
tax’ collections, particularly direct taxes 
on income and profits. 


The foreign assets of the National 
Bank remained constant from July 31 
to August 31 at $525 million; the cor- 
responding figure for August 1952 was 
$576 million. Peso deposits of associated 
banks dropped 3.6 million during Au- 
gust to a level of 193.7 million, virtually 
the same level as on August 31, 1952. 


Total note circulation, including 
about 1.9 million pesos in unredeemed 
Treasury silver certificates, was 417 mil- 
lion pesos on August 31, up 1 million for 
the month and practically the same as 
in the preceding year. The August 31 
ratio of National Bank gold and ex- 
change reserves against notes in circula- 
tion and deposit items was 80 percent 
as compared with 88 percent on the 
corresponding date last year. 


A decree-law of August 7 established 
the Cuban National Financing Agency 
(Financiera Nacional de Cuba), an 
autonomous semiofficial entity intended 
primarily for the promotion and financ- 
ing of self-liquidating public-works proj- 
ects and other activities of public in- 
terest. Half of the 4-million-peso capital 
was subscribed by the National Bank; 
the remainder of the capital is to be 
subscribed voluntarily in equal portions 
by the insurance companies, the com- 
mercial banks, and the capitalization 
companies plus the general public. It 
is expected that the new agency will be 
in operation within a few weeks.—Emb., 
Havana. 





Tunisia expects to export a surplus 
of 300,000 metric tons of wheat and 
30,000 tons of barley during the 1953-54 
marketing season, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has reported. Exports 
in the season ended in July 1953 
amounted to 266,000 tons of wheat, in- 
cluding semolina and macaroni in terms 
of wheat, and 132,000 tons of barley. 
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Colombian Business Moves Forward; 
Foreign Exchange Balance Favorable 


Better business conditions in Colombia, which had existed in mid- 
June, continued in July, and it was expected that the improvement in 
the domestic market and agricultural situation would be maintained. 

The Bogota stock market remained firm with satisfactory sales 
volume, following the short-lived decline after the special 20-percent 


surtax on 1952 income was announced 
in July. As of July 31, Colombia had a 
favorable exchange balance for 1953 of 
$14 million as compared with an un- 
favorable exhange balance of $6.4 mil- 
lion as of the corresponding date in 
1952. 

Colombia’s exchange operations of 
special interest during the first half of 
the year, as compared with similar data 
for 1952, were as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Transaction 1952 1958 
Coffee export registrations...... 171.3 222.9 
Import registrations .................. 173.1 196.0 


Entries of foreign capital (in- 


cluding petroleum invest- 

ment and 1l0ans)...................00 16.6 2.0 
Total acquisitions of ex- 

0 SE RS aes ew vee 216.9 276.4 
Total authorizations for sales 

of exchange ............. ae 268.8 


Public Works Program Under Study 


Although no drastic changes were an- 
nounced in Colombian economic and fi- 
nancial policies since the change of 


Government on June 13, a critical atti- 
tude toward certain important public 
works undertaken by the previous ad- 
ministration developed as reflected in 
the committee proceedings of the Na- 
tional Second Convention of Colombian 
Engineers, as well as in an address by 
President Rojas to the Convention. The 
committee recommended that the Mag- 
dalena Valley Railway project be dis- 
continued in view of its high cost. 


In his address to the convention, 
President Rojas stated that insufficient 
technical studies had been made prior 
to the project’s acceptance. He gave no 
indication, however, that construction 
of the railroad might actually be 
dropped. 


A study of the entire Colombian pub- 
lic works program is under way, and 
the plans of the Rojas government are 
expected to be announced shortly by 
the Minister of Public Works. 

It was announced in July that trade 
agreements with Belgium to a value of 
$10 million to $12 million; the Nether- 
lands, $4 million to $6 million; and 
Austria, $500,000 to $1 million, were 
under study. No developments occurred 
with respect to the previously an- 
nounced intended agreements with Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. 


A basic revision of Colombian income 
tax legislation was reported under study 


4 





and was expected to be ready by Octo- 
ber. No details as to the changes which 
may be made have been released, but 


in general the object of the revision is 
stated to be more equitable sharing of 
the tax burden and’increased revenues, 


Country Withdraws From Flota 


The visit to Colombia during the 
week of July 30-August 5 of representa- 
tives of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development re- 
ceived publicity in the Colombian press. 
The purposes of the visit were to: 


@ Seek reassurance from the Rojas 
government that Colombia’s commit- 
ments with the IBRD would be 
honored; 

@ Complete arrangements for the 
proposed additional highway loan of 
$12.5 million, and; 


@ Discuss the reorganization of the 
Colombian railroad system, a _ con- 
dition of the recent loan of $25 million 
for construction of the Magdalena Val- 
ley railroad. 


Venezuela’s withdrawal from the 
Flota Mercante Grancolombiana was 
announced on July 24 by the Foreign 
Ministries of Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela. The Colombian and Ecua- 
doran stockholders will purchase the 
shares of stock owned by Venezuelan 
entities, and the seven Flota vessels 
operating under the Venezuelan flag 
will be sold to the latter. The Flota 
will be operated jointly by Colombia 
and Ecuador upon the final withdrawal 
of Venezuela and will continue services 
to Colombia and Ecuador with the re- 
maining 12 owned and 8 chartered ves- 
sels. The exact amount of stock to be 
purchased by each of the Colombian 
and Ecuadoran stockholders and the 
composition of the new board of direc- 
tors has not been determined. 

Coffee exports expanded in the year, 
July 1, 1952, through June 30, 1953. The 
increase of 796,381 bags in 1952-53 over 
1951-52 shipments was attributable in 
part to the lifting of U. S. price con- 
trols on Coffee in March 1953. 

The National Association of Coffee 
Exporters gives the following export 
statistics for the last three coffee years: 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
United States .... 4,430,162 4,402,730 5,080,019 
BEUrope oneececscceccscee 336,466 443,539 610,745 
Other areas ...:.. ~- 136,424 136,414 188,310 





Total bags... 4,903,052 4,982,693 65,779,074 


Iceland Gets Two IBRD 
Loans, European Funds 


The International Bank for Recon. 
struction and “Development has made 
two loans for Iceland in European cur. 
rencies. One, in various currencies, 
equivalent to $1,350,000, will assist in 
carrying forward a program of agricul. 
tural development. The other, of £90,000 
($252,000), is to finance the construc. 
tion of a building to house radio trans. 
mitter equipment serving North Atlan. 
tic air traffic. The loans were made to 
the Iceland Bank of Development and 
are guaranteed by the Government of 
Iceland. 


The bank has now made five loans 
for Iceland’s economic development, all 
in European currencies, totaling the 
equivalent of $5,914,000. The new loan 
is to further a program increasing 
production, in an effort to restore agri- 
culture to its former place of impor- 
tance and lessen Iceland’s dependence 
on the fishing industry. The program 
aims to increase agricultural production 
50 percent by 1965, and should improve 
Iceland’s foreign-exchange position con- 
siderably through import savings and 
export earnings. 

The loan will finance imported equip- 
ment and materials needed in July 1953 
through 1954. It is planned each year 
to bring under cultivation 8,600 acres 
of grassland; to build farm structures 
to house 1,000 catted and 20,000 sheep; 
and to build 150 farm dwellings. The 
crown equivalent of the International 
Bank’s loan will be lent by Iceland’s 
Agricultural Bank to farms who par- 
ticipate in the program. 

The loan is for a term of 22 years 
and carries interest of 5 percent includ- 
ing the 1 percent commission which, 
under the bank’s articles of agreement, 
is allocated to a special reserve. Amorti- 
zation payments will begin September 1, 
1958. 

Second Loan For Construction 

The second loan, of £90,000, will pay 
for the construction of a building to 
house some of the radio equipment oper- 
ated by the Icelandic Post and Tele- 
graph Administration for the safety and 
convenience of civilian aircraft flying 
over the North Atlantic. A new build- 
ing is needed to assure the continuance 
of adequate and reliable service. 

Under an arrangement administered 
by the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, the cost of the service is 
paid from contributions by 11 countries, 
including Iceland, whose airlines operate 
over the North Atlantic. ICAO has ar- 
ranged with the participating countries 
for an increased contribution of funds 
to assure sufficient revenue to pay in- 
terest and amortization on the bank’s 
loan. 

Maintenance of the navigation service 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


. K.’s Exports Reveal Costa Rican International Monetary 
Reserves Mount; Economy Expands 


Costa Rica’s steadily improving economy was brought into sharp 
relief during the second quarter of 1953 by the continued stabilization 
and strengthening of the country’s monetary system. 

International monetary reserves reached an alltime high of $26.3 
million at end of the quarter, $1.8 million higher than at the end of the 


Sharp Upward Trend 


British exports to all countries in 
July, amounting to £234.4 million, were 
at the highest level since March 1952, 
and shipments to the United States 
were at an alltime peak. July 1952 ex- 
ports totaled £210.7 million. 

Manufactured goods accounted for 


most of the increase in oversea sales. 
Compared with the monthly average of 
the second quarter, exports of engineer- 
ing products rose by £7 million in July, 
textiles by £5 million, metals by £3 mil- 
lion, and other manufactures by £6 mil- 
lion. 

Britain’s trade also was nearer bal- 
ance in July. While exports rose sig- 
nificantly imports increased only slight- 
ly, amounting to only £1 million more 
than those in June. July’s import bill, 
however, was nearly £11 million greater 
than the monthly average of imports in 
the first half of 1953, largely as a result 
of increased imports of food, drink, and 
tobacco. 

Despite the increase in July over- 
sea sales, total exports for the first 7 
months of 1953 reached only £1,553 mil- 
lion, a decline of £116 million when com- 
pared with the like period last year. 
Most of this drop was due to a falling 
off in shipments of rubber, vehicles, 
machinery, and cotton goods. 


Imports, however, fell from £2,194 
million in January-July 1952 to £1,983 
million in the first 7 months of 1953. 
Although marked increases occurred 
in purchases of meat and dairy products 
and raw wool, they were more than 
offset by decreases in the imports of 
such items as grain and flour, cotton, 
metals, papermaking materials, and 
rubber. 

With imports falling by a greater ex- 
tent than exports, Britain’s unfavorable 
trade balance was reduced from £525 
million for the first 7 months of 1952 


to £430 million for the same period in 
1953. 


U. 8S. and Australian Sales High 


Sales of British goods in the North 
American market continued at a very 
high level in July, and exports to the 
United States at £15.2 million were 
greater than in any previous month. 


Another encouraging sign was the 
large upturn in July exports to Aus- 
tralia which reflected the partial re- 
laxation of import restrictions made by 
that country. United Kingdom ship- 
ments to Australia were about £21.5 
million in July, as compared with £17.5 
million in June 1953 and £9.3 million in 
July 1952, 


There was a substantial increase in 
United Kingdom exports of cars and 
cotton piece goods to Australia, as a 
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first quarter and $6.2 million higher 
than at the end of the second quarter 
last year. Much of the increase was di- 


rectly attributable to the excellent cof- 
fee crop. 


Money in circulation on June 15 
amounted to 296.6 million colones, com- 
pared with 274.4 million on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. (1 colon= 
$0.17857.) 


Net profits of the Central Bank were 
approximately 82 percent higher during 
the first half of 1953 than in the like 
period last year. 

The Government’s fiscal position con- 
tinued highly satisfactory. Total re- 
ceipts for the first half of the year 
reached 108.6 million colones, 17.8 mil- 
lion colones in excess of estimated reve- 
nues for the period. This amount repre- 
sents an increase of 14 million coloncs 
compared with total revenues for the 
corresponding period last year. 


Coffee Crop Increases 


Official and free-market exchange 
rates remained stable, and the country’s 
mounting volume of foreign trade was 
unhampered by quantitative import re- 
strictions, 

Final returns of the 1952-53 coffee 
crop revealed total production to be 
722,151 quintals of clean coffee, an in- 
crease of 49 percent over the 1951-52 
crop. (1 quintal=101 pounds.) Of this 
total, 586,110 quintals were exported 
at an average price of $56.03 a quintal. 
The total value of the coffee exports 
was $32.8 million, a new high. 

During the quarter, the internal debt 
was further reduced by 2.7 million 
colones to 196.7 million colones, and the 
external debt was reduced by 3.3 mil- 
lion colones to 166.3 million colones. No 
new borrowing occurred. 

The Administration has decided to 
substitute internal financing for its 
original intention to request a $5 mil- 
lion World Bank credit to defray the 
foreign-exchange costs of the proposed 
30,000-kilowatt plant to be constructed 





result of which Australia has again be- 
come the main oversea market for these 
British goods. 

The July indexes of United Kingdom 
import and export prices were un- 
changed, and for the third consecutive 
month Britain’s terms of trade, the 
ratio of import prices to export prices, 
continued to stand at 91 (1952100). 





on the Rio Grande River. Encouraged 
by the improvement in the country’s 
economy as reflected by the steadily 
mounting international monetary re- 
serves, authorization is being sought 
from the Legislative Assembly to utilize 
profits obtained from the Central 
Bank’s sale of official exchange on the 
free market to finance the purchase of 
a low-coupon, medium-term national 
bond issue, to be offered by the Costa 
Rican Electric Institute, an autonomous 
Government entity. 


The securities would be fully guar- 
anteed by the Government, as well as 
collaterally secured by the physical 
properties of the electric-power plant. 
Local costs, estimated as approximately 
30 million colones, are expected to be 
met from budget appropriations over a 
3-year period. It is the Administration’s 
opinion that this form of financing can 
be effected without jeopardy to the na- 
tion’s fiscal position or.to other public- 
works programs, 


Railway Plans for Diesel Engines 


The Northern Railway Co, submitted 
plans to its parent company, the Costa 
Rica Railway Co. of London, for the 
gradual replacement of its steam loco- 
motives with some 28 diesel electric 
locomotives. In the event that the nec- 
essary financing can be arranged and 
the changeover effected, the company 
calculates a saving in operating costs 
of approximately $400,000 annually, 
which would permit the company to 
convert a recurring annual operating 
deficit into a substantiai profit. 


Construction progress on the north- 
ern section of the Inter-American High- 
way continued, with the highway now 
opened and serviced to Liberia in 
Guanacaste Province. 

One of the worst blowdowns in the 
history of the banana industry in the 
country occurred during the quarter. 
Winds of 70 miles an hour destroyed an 
estimated 1,325,000 stems of bananas 
and may seriously jeopardize future 
production, 

Although Costa Rica’s self-financed | 
airport, El Coco, will not be completed 
for approximately 1 year, work was 
sufficiently advanced during the quarter 
to permit President Ulate the distinc- 
tion of being the first passenger to land 
at the new airport on his return from 
a goodwill tour to neighboring Central 
American countries. 








ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


New Records Attained 
In Denmark's Economy 


Economie conditions in Denmark 
during the second quarter of 1953 were 
favorable, most fields of activity setting 
new records or registering new gains. 
Industrial production was up, and em- 
ployment was at the highest level in 
some years; skilled labor, especially in 
the construction fields, was in extremely 
short supply. 


Agricultural production seemed des- 
tined to set a new record this year, and 
livestock producers were expected to 
benefit materially from the drop in 
grain prices. 

Foreign-trade figures for the quarter 
are satisfactory. Comparison with pre- 
vious years is difficult, as sugar exports 
were eliminated this year as a result of 
1952’s sugar-beet crop failure. Increases 
in other agricultural exports, however, 
more than made up for that decline. 
The excess of agricultural product ex- 
ports over the value of materials im- 
ported for agriculture in the first half 
of 1953 was 1,536 million crowns, or 
$223 million, about 275 million crowns 
more than the figure for the correspond- 
ing period of 1952. 

Denmark’s trade with the United 
States, including goods exported to 
U. S. Armed Forces in Germany, re- 
cently has shown a balance in favor 
of Denmark for the first time in many 
years. The foreign-exchange situation 
reflects this favorable circumstance. 

Domestic money markets and ex- 
changes were steady during the quar- 
ter. Wholesale prices softened, and al- 
though the ‘cost of living declined 
moderately no precipitate drop took 
place in retail prices. 

A decline in ocean freight rates was 
gaining momentum, repair work among 
tHe smaller shipyards was scarce, and 
coastal fleets were not faring well 
financially. Bread-grain prices, espec- 
ially wheat, were declining swiftly as 
a result of surpluses and bumper crops. 

Denmark’s reaction to the very real 





Iceland Gets Loans 
(Continued from Page 4) 


of the Telegraph Administration will 
help Iceland to continue earnings of 
foreign exchange from international 
aviation, and will be of benefit to air- 
lines of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

The loan is for a term of 12 years 
and carries interest of 4% percent, in- 
cluding the statutory 1-percent commis- 
sion. Amortization payments will begin 
July 15, 1954. 

The borrower, the Iceland Bank of 
Development, was established in Febru- 
ary 1953. 
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U. K. Supplies Tools for 
Indian Institute 


Machine tools and equipment, 
valued at approximately $100,000 
have been furnished the tool room 
at the Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology in Kharagpur near Calcut- 
ta by the British Government. 
The tools included jig borers; mil- 
ling, shaping, sawing, and grind- 
ing machines; lathes; lapping 
machines; and precision measuring 
instruments. 


The institute is the first of four 
higher technical institutions to be 
established by the Government of 
India for undergraduate and post- 
graduate training in engineering 
and technology. The British ma- 
chine tools were presented to the 
institute as part of the technical 
cooperation program of the Co- 
lombo Plan. 

The United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Coun- 
cil (UNESCO) also is making 
equipment valued at 100,000 
rupees, or $21,000, available to the 
institute tool room. The institute 
will have the services of a British 
expert for a period of 2 years for 
installing the equipment and for 
training Indian technicians in the 
use of the machines, 











current prosperity was tempered by a 
mood of caution, reflecting both fear of 
loss of foreign markets and uncertain- 
ties connected with the national elec- 
tions—Emb., Copenhagen. 





Greek Thermoelectric Power 
Station Now in Operation 


The thermoelectric station at Aliveri 
on the Island of Euboea, the largest 
single Marshall Plan project in Greece 
and part of a nationwide electrification 
program, was placed in operation in 
August, Lignite from nearby mines is 
used as fuel. 


One 40,000-kw. generator is in opera- 
tion, and another also of 40,000-kw. 
capacity, will operate later. Power will 
be transmitted over an extensive net- 
work for high-voltage lines to towns 
and villages as distant as Patras and 
Argos in the Peloponnesus, to Larissa 
and Trikkala in Thessaly, and to the 
Athens area. 


The Aliveri power plant will intercon- 
nect with the system supplied by the 
two oil-burning thermoelectric plants 
of the Athens-Piraeus Electricity Co. 
and with other systems. The cost of the 
Aliveri station, excluding the power- 
line network, is $16.2 million. 


— 


Canadian Firm Plans 
Power Development 


Plans have been announced by Ven. 
tures, Ltd., for generating nearly 2,000,. 
000 horsepower in British Columbia, 
Canada, for the smelting of ferroalloys, 
iron ore, bauxite, and base metals from 
Ventures’ mines in various parts of the 
world. A 25,000-horsepower pioneer gen. 
erating plant and a pilot smelting oper. 
ation are to be completed on the Taky 
River in British Columbia by October 
1955. 

Funds have been designated by the 
Province of Quebec for a power line to 
be constructed into the Chibougamau 
mining area, drawing on the Saguenay 
power system until such time as the 
Bersimis River development is com- 
pleted. Power for Chibougamau is ex- 
pected to bring a railway line into this 
area, 

A 90,000-horsepower plant on the 
Manicouagan River on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence was recently 
opened. Full development of the Mani- 
couagan, it is estimated, would provide 
about 2,000,000 horsepower. The pres- 
ent power dam will be tapped to sup- 
ply Noranda’s Gaspe Copper Mines, 
pending completion of the Bersimis 
River project. 


Sweden Plans Additional 
Electric-Power Capacity 


Under the Swedish Government plan, 
electric-power capacity would be ex- 
panded by an average of 6 percent a 
year through 1960. Half of this capacity 
would be constructed by the State and 
the other half by private enterprise and 
local authorities. At present, slightly 
less than half of operating capacity is in 
the hands of the State. 

Production and consumption of elec- 
tric power in Sweden continued to in- 
crease during 1952, Production was the 
equivalent of 2,898,000 kilowatt-hours, 
of which over 90 percent was hydro- 
electric and under 10 percent was ther- 
mal power. Approximately two-thirds 
of the energy came from the northern 
half of Sweden, and this proportion is 
expected to increase as projects now 
under way are completed. 

During 1952, 90 percent of the ex- 
panded capacity was built by the Gov- 
ernment. The current budget provides 
for the expenditure of 143.5 million 
crowns compared with 114.5 million 
crowns under the previous budget. The 
greater part of this investment is to be 
made in the northern part of the coun- 
try. One effect of the concentration on 
hydroelectric development is expected 
to be a further reduction in Sweden's 
dependence on coal imports. 

The consumption pattern has changed 
very slightly over the past several years 
except for a marked increase in retail 
sales, both in actual kilowatt-hours and 
in the proportion these sales bear to 
the total consumption, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Canada Applies Dumping 
Duties to U. S. Hose 


Canadian dumping duties are now 
applied to some imports of nylon ho- 
siery from the United States, on the 
basis of the Canadian Customs view 
that conditions in the U. S. manufactur- 
ing industry are chaotic and that a sub- 
stantial volume of output is being sold 
at prices below cost of production. 

The Customs are reported to believe, 
therefore, that inasmuch as the low 
prices have become more than a tempo- 
rary phenomenon valuations based on 
selling prices in the exporter’s home 
market do not yield a “fair” market 
value and that resort to determination 
of cost of production is justified. When 
exporters have been unwilling to pro- 


duce cost cf production data imports 
have been penalized. 


Views on Dumping Changed 


The position now held with respect 
to applying dumping duties to hosiery 
imports would therefore appear to be 
aimed at reinstating the cost-of-produc- 
tion criterion of valuation, or, alterna- 
tively, to indicate that conditions of ex- 
port sale do not truly refiect offerings 
for sale in the home market. 

The Canadian Customs Act as amend- 
ed in 1948 to accord with the general 
provision of the GATT Agreement elim- 
inated the provision, section 36, that 
in no case could the selling price be less 
than cost of production except as an al- 
ternative when the home market sell- 
ing price could not be ascertained. 
Accordingly the definition of dumping 
was narrowed to eliminate its applica- 
tion to goods freely offered for sale 
in the home market at the same price 
to the same class of customer, 


Canadian imports of socks and stock- 
ings of synthetic fiber from the United 
States, although small, have approxi- 
mately doubled this year. Receipts in the 
first 5 months, the latest reported, 
amounted to 260,046 dozen pairs, to a 
value of C$1,545,202. The customs tar- 
iff is 17% percent ad valorem and 75 
cents a dozen pair on imports from 
most-favored-nation countries, including 
the United States. 





Ireland Sets Import Quota 
For Laminated Springs 


Importation into Ireland under global 
quota of certain laminated springs and 
component parts to a value of £1,000 in 
the 6-month period, October 1, 1953, 


. through March 31, 1954, has been au- 


thorized by the Irish Government, 
September 28, 1953 


Denmark Sets Rules for Application 
Of New Export-Control Regulations 


Detailed information on application of Denmark’s revised export- 
control regulations effective August 15, as issued by the Danish Board 


of Goods Supply, is as follows: 


e Export-license requirements will not apply to goods in transit on 
through bills of lading; baggage accompanying travelers; foreign motor 


vehicles temporarily in Denmark; Dan- 
ish motor vehicles taken abroad tempo- 
rarily; samples without commercial 
value if not subject to narcotic regula- 
tions, etc.; stamps sent abroad for ex- 
change; books, catalogs, etc., exported 
as gifts or on loan; manuscripts; period- 
icals published in Denmark; tools and 
implements carried by travelers for 
their own use; and other exceptional 
classes of goods, such as articles entered 
for exhibition and films exhibited in 
Denmark and exported under customs 
control. 

@ Exportation will be permitted on 
exporters’ declaration without. require- 
ment of export license of gift packages 
with mixed contents, containing only 
small quantities of each item, and not 
having an aggregate value in excess 
of 100 crowns (about US$14.50). The 
same treatment applies. to samples hav- 
ing commercial value and to shipments 
made under various other special cir- 
cumstances, such as settlers’ effects, 
wedding gifts, and unaccompanied bag- 
gage. 

@ Conditions for exemption from ex- 
port-license requirements are clarified, 
as follows: 

All exports of goods, except agricul- 
tural or fishery produce, not included 
in special lists of articles requiring 





Cuba Raises Stamp Tax 
On Import Papers . 


Cuban stamp taxes levied on 
import documents for benefit of 
the customhouse brokers’ retire- 
ment fund have been increased 50 
percent, effective August 15. 

Import invoices, export and 
transshipment customs permits, 
oral declarations, aircraft and ves- 
sel clearances, and similar docu- 
ments are now subject to the tax 
according to the following scale: 


ue BF knee eae 
From $50.01 to $1,000............. 
From $1,000.01 to’ $5,000... 
From $5,000.01 to a 308, 000. 
In excess of $10, 


(Hetabliatisaent of this tax was 
announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 7, 1949, p. 21.) 

















licenses for export to every destination 
will still require export licenses if not 
exported pursuant to an approved bar- 
ter transaction, except those sold to 
dollar or .European Payments Union 
countries and for use in one or another 
of those countries. 


Exportation must take place through 
an ordinary commercial transaction, 
with payment to be transferred to Den- 
mark, and such payment must be in 
U. S. or Canadian dollars or in Danish 
crowns from special dollar accounts, 
or it must be made pursuant to pay- 
ments agreements currently in effect 
between Denmark and country of sale. 


@ When there is an element of doubt 
as to whether export licenses will be re- 
quired exporters are advised to ascer- 
tain from the Board of Goods Supply. 


Peru Ups Duties on 
Textiles, Plastics 


Peruvian import duties have been 
greatly increased on some textile and 
plastic manufactures, by a Supreme 
Resolution dated August 12, 1953, and 
effective 90 days after its publication 
on August 29. 


Items affected, their new duties, and 
former rates in parenthesis, are as fol- 
lows, in soles per legal kilogram (1 sol= 
US$0.0622) : 

1692, Elastic cords and ribbons of silk or 


artificial textile fibers, with or without in- 
ferior material, 120 (60). 


1693, Same, of wool, 80 (36). 


1694, Same, of vegetable textile fibers ex- 
cept cotton, 80 (30). 


1695, Same, of cotton, 80 (20). 


1893, Belts, garters, and suspenders of 
silk, with or without pieces of other ma- 
terial, 200 (100) 


1894, Same, of artificial textile fibers, with 
or without pieces of other materials, 180 (90). 


1895, Same, of plastic materials, with or 
without pieces of other material, 150 (50). 


1896, Same, of wool, with or without pieces 
ag material, 150 (40). 


, Same of linen, hemp, or similar fibe . 
with or without pieces of other material, 1 


1898, Same, of cotton, with or without 
pieces of other material, 150 (35). 

The Peruvian unified surtax is col- 
lected"on imports of these items in ad- 
dition to the duties here shown. All 
items are subject to the surtax at the 
adjusted rate of 12.667 percent, c. i. f. 
value. No change is made in the surtax 
rate by the August 12 resolution—Emb., 
Lima. 
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Agentina Signs Pact With Hungary (Countries Ease Export 


Argentina and Hungary in Buenos 
Aires on August 24 signed a new trade 
and payments agreements to replace 
the agreement of July 14, 1948, and ad- 
ditional protocols. 

The new agreement is for a 3-year 
period but will be tacitly renewed for 
successive years unless denounced by 
either party 3 months in advance of 
the end of any annual period. 

Commodities to be exchanged are 
listed, although neither quantities or 
values are shown. Argentine exports to 
Hungary, covered by list A, are: Hides, 
wool, linseéd oil, quebracho extract, cot- 
ton, and various other agricultural and 
livestock products. 

Hungarian exports to Argentina in- 
clude: Telecommunications and electri- 
cal products and instruments, iron or 
steel wire, replacements for motor ve- 
hicles and motorcycles, surgical and 
dental instruments and _ .equipment, 
chemicals and drugs, and industrial and 
agricultural capital equipment. 

Receipts and payments arising from 
transactions between the two countries 
are to be in terms of U. S. dollars as 
heretofore and are to be debited or 
credited to the dollar account of the 
National Hungarian Bank with the 
Argentine Central Bank. 

When the balance in this account ex- 
ceeds $5 million the debtor bank at the 
request of the creditor is to pay the ex- 
cess by cable transfer on New York or 
in gold. Any balance in excess of $1 
million is to earn interest at the rate of 
2.75 percent. 

In an exchange of notes supplemen- 
tary to the agreement each country 


Britain To End Tax 


Free Purchase Plan 


The United Kingdom will end. its 
purchase tax coupon scheme for dollar 
tourists at the end of this year, the 
Board of Trade reports. 

Under this scheme U. S. and Cana- 
dian tourists can purchase goods tax 
free on presentation of coupons issued 
by British banks at the time the tour- 
ist exchanges dollars for pounds sterling. 

Although banks will cease to issue 
coupons after December 31, 1953, cou- 
pons remain valid for 6 months from 
date of issue and sales under the scheme 
may, therefore, continue to be made 
against valid coupons up to June 30, 
1954. 

Discontinuance of the purchase tax 
coupon scheme will not affect in any 
way the operation of the personal ex- 
port scheme, which will contifiue to 
provide facilities for tax-free export 
of goods purchased by tourists. Under 
the latter scheme goods purchased by 
tourists for delivery direct to ships or 
planes on which they are leaving the 
country are exempt from tax. 





agrees to facilitate the entry and stay 
in its territory of technicians from the 
other country who come for purpcses 
related to trade under the agreement. 
In another interchange of notes Argen- 
tina undertakes to issue deferred pay- 
ment import permits for capital goods 
to be brought in from Hungary. 


Value of total Argentine imports 
from Hungary is not shown separately 
in trade statistics published in 1952, 
presumably because it was too small. 
Argentine exports to Hungary in 1952 
amounted to 27 million pesos, the quiva- 
lent of about $4 million. The equivalent 
is affected by commodity composition of 
exports and foreign exchange rates ap- 
plicable to different commodities. Value 
of 1952 exports was only about half 
that of 1950. The balance of payments 
is believed to have been in Argentina’s 
favor in recent years.—Emb., Buenos 
Aires. 


S. Rhodesian Free Imports 
Include Variety of Items 


The complete list of goods from which 
Southern Rhodesia has removed ex- 
change quota restrictions for import 
into the country (announced in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 31, 1953, p. 6) 
is as follows: 


Dried fish, sausage casings, molasses for 
industrial use, plants, trees, bulbs and seeds 
for planting, raw chicory, raw coffee, salt 
in bulk, spices for mills and distillers. 

Brandy stock for blending, and spiritous 
perfume compounds for industry. 

Cotton and other yarns for blanket manu- 
facturers, fibers for brushmaking, tapestry 
and ticking for furniture manufacturers. 

Aircraft spares, motorcycle and cycle 
spares, motor vehicle spares, graphite elec- 
trodes, knitting machine needles for industry, 
lead, mercury, zinc. 

Industrial diamonds, plate and sheet glass, 
school slates and slate pencils. 

Carbon black; flotation reagents; paraffin 
and other waxes for industry; pigments for 
paint manufacturers; petroleum products, in- 
cluding lubricetion oils; animal, vegetable, 
and mineral oiis for industry including resin, 
tallow, turpentine and substitutes. 

Acids for industry, borax, chemicals for 
insecticide manufacturers, chemicals for paint 
industry, cyanide, cinchona alkaloids, dyes 
for industry, fertilizers, gases for industry, 
olystyrene moulding powders, solvents for 
industry. 

Unmanufacture? timber and wood pulp. 

Books, printed music, newspapers, news- 
print, printing papers. 

Dental, optical, and surgical instruments, 
battery cases and separators. 


Although import of these unrestricted 
goods from dollar, nondollar, and non- 
sterling countries remains subject to 
import license, the Government has an- 
nounced that it will automatically ap- 
prove all import license applications. 





U. S. exports of domestic and foreign 
merchandise declined from $1,445.5 mil- 
lion in May to $1,373.9 million in June, 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced. 

The monthly average for the first 6 
months of 1953 was $1,349 million, 


Declaration Regulation 


Ecuador, Panama, and Uruguay wil] 
no longer require, effective October 6, 
that an extra copy of a shipper’s export 
declaration be presented as a prerequi- 
site to consular legalization of docu- 
ments covering shipments from the 
United States, as announced by the 
consulates general of those countries 
and reported in World Trade Bulletin 
of September 7, 1953, issued by the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc. 


This action is the result of U. §, 
Bureau of the Census foreign com- 
merce statistical decision No. 75, which 
among other things makes it impossible 
to obtain authenticated or certified 
copies of shipper’s export declarations 
from collectors of customs except for 
specified purposes. Limitations placed 
on use of export declarations by this 
decision, published in the Federal Reg- 
ister of July 11, 1953, were announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 
10, 1953, page 18. 

In accordance with this change in 
consular requirements, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce publications should 
be corrected, as follows: “Shipments to 
Ecuador,” International Reference Serv- 
ice, vol. VII, No. 18, May 1950, note on 
page 4, section on United States Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration, should be 
deleted; “Preparing Shipments to Pana- 
ma,” vol. VI, No. 7, March 1949, the 
words “with the United States Shipper’s 
Export Declaration,” line 4, paragraph 
3, page 2, section on Various Types of 
Documents Required, should be deleted, 





U. S. exports of vegetable food prod- 
ucts and beverages decreased from 
$112.4 million in May to $104.3 million 
in June, chiefly as a result of a decline 
in exports of corn, except seed, and rice, 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced. 





U. K. To Admit Synthetic 
Yarn and Fiber 


The United Kingdom will now 
consider applications for licenses 
to import from dollar sources lim- 
ited quantities of cértain synthetic 
yarns and fibers not at present 
produced in the country, the Board 
of Trade announced on August 29. 


Applicants will be required to 
undertake to export initially at 
least 50 percent of the yarn or 
fiber imported after processing in 
the United Kingdom. 

This action was taken to assist 
domestic manufacturers to extend 
the range of their textile exports. 
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Tanganyika Halts Sales 
Marked ''U. S. Gallon" 


The Government of Tanganyika 
has taken steps against traders 
selling goods, particularly paints 
and varnishes, in _ containers 
marked “U. S. gallon.” 

Inasmuch as the imperial gal- 
lon, the legal unit of measure in 
Tanganyika, is equivalent to ap-. 
proximately 1.2 U. S. gallons, it 
is considered an offense, under 
section 33 of the Tanganyika 
Weights and Measures Ordinance, 
to sell a product in a U.S. gallon 
container and represent it to be 
a gallon. 

The Tanganyika Inspector of 
Weights and Measures has ad- 
vised dealers having stocks on 
hand packed in U. S. gallon con- 
tainers to obliterate the marking 
before making sales and to sell 
the product as not containing any 
specified quantity. However, trad- 
ers are advised to ensure that all 
goods imported in the future be 
marked and in imperial or metric 
weights and measures, — Cons., 
Dar-es-Salaam, 











British Price for Danish 
Butter To Be Increased 


The price to be paid for Danish but- 
ter to be exported to the United King- 
dom during the 12-month period begin- 
ning October 1 of this year hag been es- 
tablished at 6.56 crowns a kilogram 
(about US$0.43 cents a pound), by an 
agreement reached on September 3, 
according to the Danish press. 

The new price compares with the cur- 
rent price of 6.42 crowns a kilogram. 

United Kingdom will continue to take 


75 percent of all Danish butter avail- 
able for export. 





Germany Reduces Duties 
On Fine Steel Products 


West German duties on certain fine 
steel products controlled by the Euro- 
pean Iron and Steel Community have 
been reduced, by an ordinance approved 
by the Federal Minister for Finance 
on August 11 and effective retroac- 
tively on July 25. 

The reductions, to remain valid until 
further notice, average for most items 
50 percent of initial rates. New rates 
for high-quality steel and alloyed 
steel range from 4 percent to 10 percent 
ad valorem. 





A Jamaican gypsum firm has con- 
tracted to ship 300,000 tons of crude 
gypsum to the United States within the 


~hext 12 months. 


September 28, 1953 


France, Yugoslavia 
Sign Trade Pact 


A new commercial agreement was 
signed between France and Yugoslavia 
in Belgrade on July 30. The new agree- 
ment, replacing the agreement of June 
16, 1952, which expired on June 30, 1953, 
became effective July 1, 1953, and will 
terminate on June 30, 1954, unless the 
contracting parties agree to its exten- 
sion beyond that date. 

Principal commodities to be exported 
by France to Yugoslavia include phos- 
phates; siderurgical products; fine and 
special steels; iron and steel pipes and 
tubes; cast iron and cast-iron pipe; re- 
fractory products; potassium; wool and 
wool yarns; electric wires and cables; 
automotive vehicles and parts; railway 
equipment; industrial and_ electrical 
equipment; and anthracites and scrap 
iron from French North Africa. 


Items to be imported by France from 
Yugoslavia will include cement and leaf 
tobacco for French overseas areas, lead, 
zine, caustic magnesia, chrome ore, 
hemp and tow, pyrites, wood sawings, 
maize and various foodstuffs. 


The agreement bans private compen- 
sation transactions but permits, with 
the approval of the two Governments, 
compensated exchanges concerned only . 
with commodities not listed in the 
agreement or listed commodities for 
which quotas shall have been filled, Set- 
tlement for these permitted transac- 
tions will be within the framework of 
the current payments agreement be- 
tween the two countries. 





FRENCH MOROCCO 
Suspends Export Tax on Ores 


The French Moroccan export tax of 
5 percent ad valorem on zine and barite 
ores and antimony metal and ore was 
suspended on July 31, by a dahir dated 
July 13, 

These products, however, will be sub- 
ject to a statistical export tax of 0.5 
percent ad valorem for the duration of 
the suspension. 

Also, the export tax on lead ore was 
temporarily reduced from 5 to 3 
percent ad valorem on the first 3,000 
metric tons of ore exported annually/ 
from each lead mine. 

Both the statistical tax and the lead 
export tax are calculated on the whole- 
sale value of the product at port of 
shipment minus deductions for trans- 
portation processing.—Bulletin Officiel 
of French Morocco, July 31, 1953, 


MEXICO 
Extends Chilean Modus Vivendi 


The most-favored nation commercial 
modus vivendi in effect between Mexico 
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and Chile since 1942 has been extended 
for an additional year from July 1, 1953, 
by an exchange of notes between the 
two governments in Mexico City.— 


Mexican Consejo Superior Ejecutivo de 
Comercio Exterior. 

(The last extension of this agree- 
ment was announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Sept. 15, 1952, p. 9.) 


PAKISTAN 


Changes Export Duties 


The Pakistani export duty of 60 ru- 
pees a bale has been reimposed on raw 
cotton of the Desi and Comilla varieties, 
effective September 10. Other varieties 
are dutiable at 90 rupees a bale (1 ru- 
pee = US$0.30). 

All varieties of cotton will remain 
under open general license through 
September 30, subject to presentation of - 
irrevocable letters of credit and to 


State Bank of Pakistan export price 
controls. ~ 


The export duty on cut rope has been 
reduced from 15 rupees a bale to 5 
rupees, making the duty on this product 
uniform with the existing rate of 5 
rupees a bale on jute cuttings and the 
Habbi Jabbi variety of jute. There will 
be no minimum export price or domes- 
tie support price. In the 1953-54 season 
jute is under open general license for 
shipment to the American account area, 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Lowers Preserved Apricot Duty 


The British duty on imports from 
non-Commonwealth countries of apri- 
cots preserved by chemicals, heat, or 
cold has been reduced from 25 to 15 
percent ad valorem, effective August 11, 
by a Government order. 


Imports of these items from the 
Commonwealth remain duty free, 


VENEZUELA 
Raises Mattress Stuffing Duty 


The Venezuelan import duty on up- 
holstery and mattress stuffings has been 
increased, by a Bureau of Customs res- 
olution dated September 9, 1953. 


The change in duty, made to give ad- 
ditional protection to local sisal pro- 
ducers, was accomplished by establish- 
ing in the Venezuelan customs tariff a 
separate classification for upholstery 
and mattress stuffings, No. 155-C, with 
an import duty of 2.00 _ bolivars 
(US$0.60) a gross kilogram. 

This material was formerly classified 
under No. 155-B, designated “Ordinary 
fiber products, unspecified,” dutiable at 
1.20 bolivar ($0.36).—Emb., Caracas. 
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New Libyan Minerals Law Modified 


A Minerals Law originally passed by 
the Libyan Parliament last May but 
never promulgated by the King has 
been reconsidered by Parliament and 
was passed in modified form on August 
17. 

The new law is expected to meet ob- 
jections raised by the King on the origi- 
nal version and will come into force on 
the date of its publication in the Offi- 
cial Gazette. 


The general principles of the original 
law, published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly of June 8, 1953, page 21, re- 
main unchanged in the modified form. 
As reported therein, that law ruled 
that all minerals in Libyan territory 
are the property of the State and no 
activities may. be undertaken in con- 
nection with mineral exploration and 
exploitation except under official per- 
mits granted in accordance with estab- 
lished procedures and requirements. 


The new law, however, makes sub- 
stantial changes in the procedure for 
granting mineral permits, which in ef- 
fect give the various Provincial admin- 
istrations much more executive author- 
ity and revenue benefits than pre- 
viously. 


Salient changes are the following: 

@ Although applications for mineral 
exploration are to be submitted to the 
Minister of Finance and Economics of 
the Federal Government, the Wali, or 
Provincial Governor, rather than the 
Minister shall determine whether appli- 
cations deserve consideration. Once the 
Wali establishes conditions pertaining 
to exploration or exploitation and re- 
muneration royalties and other sums 
which should be paid he is to submit 
the arrangements to the Minister, who 





National Fair Scheduled 
In Philippines in 1954 


The Philippine Government will hold 
a 16-day national fair, which will open 
early in February 1954, Mr. Arsenio 
N. Luz, Director General, Philippines 
International Fair, Inc., has announced. 

.Although the Government does not 
plan to extend invitations to foreign 
governments to participate, it states 
that any offers of participation will be 
accepted. 

The fair will be commercial, agricul- 
tural, industrial, and cultural in nature, 
and will place special emphasis on new 
industries in the Philippines. 

Mr. Luz stated that the Philippine 
Government plans to hold its next 


International Trade Fair in 1955 or. 


1956 and will provide additional infor- 
mation on this fair well in advance of 
its scheduled opening in order to allow 
prospective exhibitors sufficient time to 
prepare their exhibits, 


has 2 months in which to express his 
objections. If the Minister approves the 
arrangements or if efter 2 months he 
fails to express objections, the Wali can 
issue the mineral permit. 


@ Royalties derived from mineral ex- , 


ploitation, instead of accruing exclu- 
sively to the Federal Government, will 
be distributed between the Federal 
Government and the Province concerned 
in accordance with special agreements 
negotiated between them.—Leg., Tripoli. 


An unofficial translation of the Ara- 
bic text of the new law is available on 
loan from the Near Eastern and Afri- 
can Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





England Planning Extended 
Toy and Fancy Goods Fair 


The Fifth Harrogate Toy and Fancy 
Goods Fair will be opened at Harrogate, 
England, on January 9, 1954, and will 
run through January 15, marking a 2- 
day increase in the run of this major 
toy fair, which is estimated to yield 
£2 million worth of orders annually. 

Mr. Herbert Harris, 30 Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4, Press Officer for the 
Exhibition, estimates that more than 
300 exhibitors will occupy the leading 
Harrogate hotels and other buildings 
in the spa town. 

Although the fair, which is strictly 
a trade one, does not offer public 
admissions, plans are being made for 
BBC Television to arrange a program 
similar to the “Toy Town” special 
event of last year, P 





Colon Trade Exposition 
International in Scope 


Fair officials have stated that 18 
countries have agreed to take part of- 
ficially in the Colon International 
Trade Exposition which will open in 
Panama on March 20, 1954, and that 
9 other countries have agreed to take 
part informally through their trade or- 
ganizations and important private com- 
panies. 


Official participants include Spain, 
Italy, the Holy See, Mexico, El Salvador, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Nicaragua, the Do- 
minican Republic, Sweden, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, France, Great Britain, Japan, 
Western Germany, Greece, and Israel. 
Unofficial participants will include 
Switzerland (watches), Portugal 
(wines), Argentina (leather handbags), 
China, India, Denmark, Costa Rica, 
Belgium, and Guatemala. 

Further information may be obtained 


from Mr. Ernest Berger, Honorary 
Panamanian Consul, Tampa, Fla, 


Netherlands To Hold 
Annual Auto Show 


The Netherlands Bicycle and Auto. 
mobile Industry Association (R. A. L) 
will hold its 33d International Automo. 
bile show from February 26 to March 7, 
1954. This show of private automobiles, 
parts, and accessories, was last held 
in the Netherlands February 29 to 
March 3, 1952. 


The event will take place in the 
R. A. I.’s permanent exposition building 
at Ferdinand Bolstraat 155, Amsterdam, 
which consists of a hall having a total 
floor space of 10,000 square meters and 
a small hall of 4,000 square meters, 
affording a net exposition space of 
about 10,000 square meters. 


R. A. I. officials state that all Nether- 
lands importers of foreign-made auto- 
mobiles who are members of the asso- 
ciation are expected to participate in 
the show. The ‘official expressed the 
belief that East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland would be represent- 
ed, together with the Russian Mosk- 
vitch car, a first showing for this equip- 
ment in a Netherlands automotive show, 

Netherlands authorities will grant 
temporary import permits upon appli- 
cation by prospective exhibitors in order 
to facilitate the importation of display 
automobiles. The regular import licens- 
ing procedure will apply to any such 
vehicles sold during the exhibition. 





India exported the equivalent of $35.9 
million worth of articles produced by 
cottage and small-scale industries in 
the fiscal year ended March 1953. 





Ecuador To Restore 
German Property 


German property seized by the 
Ecuadoran Government during 
World War II and still under its 
control is to be restored without 
charge to the former German 
owners, and restrictions: on Ger- 
man commercial and social organ- 
izations are abolished. 


Literary and artistic property, 
as well as patents, trade-marks, 
and other commercial property, 
are included under the arrange- 
ment. 


These measures are contained 
in an agreement signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Ecuadoran and 
West German Governments at 
Quito on August 1, to enter into 
force when the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment’s ratification is delivered 
to the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany at Bonn, 
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Grain-Elevator Bid 
Period Extended 


Bids covering the construction 
and operation of two grain ele- 
vators in Egypt will be accepted 
until December 31, 1953, instead 
of October 31, as originally desig- 
nated. Details concerning this 
project were published in the 
August 31, 1953, issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, page 11. 

Copies of bidding conditions and 
specifications are available free of 
charge from the Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counsellor, 
2310 Decatur Place NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C, 











Dollar Export Promotion 
Office Opened by Ireland 


Sean Lemass, Deputy Prime Minister 
of Ireland and Minister for Industry 
and Commerce, is in the United States 
to open the New York office of Coras 
Trachtala Teoranta (Dollar Export 
Promotion Board). 


Mr. Lemass is accompanied by John 
Leydon, Secretary of the Department 
of Industry and Commerce; Timothy J. 
O'Driscoll, Chairman of CTT; and 
Tadhg O’Carroll, the Minister’s private 
secretary. Details concerning the party’s 
itinerary may be obtained from the 
Irish Embassy, 2234 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

The new CTT office reportedly will 
be located in Ireland House, 33 East 
Fiftieth Street, where the Irish Con- 
sulate General and Fogra Failte (Irish 
Tourist Board) are situated. 





Iraq in Market for Supply 
Of Antituberculosis Drug 


The Central Foreign Purchasing 
Board of Iraq is inviting bids until 
November 5, 1953, supplying the Minis- 
try of Defense with an anti-TB drug, 
isonicotinic acid hydrazide. Terms and 
specifications are obtainable from the 
Secretary of the Central Foreign Pur- 
chase Committee, Ministry of Finance, 
Baghdad, at a charge of 100 fils (1 Iraqi 
dinar=1,000 fils =US$2.80 par value) a 
copy. 

Bids may be written in Arabic or 
Arabic and English and must be accom- 
panied by a deposit of 7 percent of the 
first thousand dinars and 5 percent of 
the balance of the total price quoted. 
Bids submitted without such deposit 
will not be considered.’ 

Offers should be sent by registered 
mail direct to the President, Central 
Foreign Committee, Ministry of Finance, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 


September 28, 1953 


New Zealand Invites 
Power-Equipment Bids 


The New Zealand State Hydro-Elec- 
tric Department at Wellington, is invit- 
ing bids for the supply and delivery of 
electrical equipment, as follows: 

® Eight 3-phase, 110-kv., 2,500-mv.-a. 
circuit breakers for Mt. Roskill Substa- 
tion. Contract No. 243. Bids will be 
accepted until November 3, 1953. 

@ Thirteen 3-phase, 110-kv., 2,500- 
mv.-a. circuit breakers for Penrose Sub- 
station. Contract No. 244. Bids will be 
accepted until November 10, 1953. 

@ One 10,000-kv.-a., 110/22-kv. trans- 
former bank and spare unit for Edge- 
cumbe Substation. Contract No. 245, 


Bids will be accepted until Decem- 
ber 1, 1953. 


A copy of the specifications covering 
each contract is available for review 
purposes on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Office of the Commercial Counsel- 
lor, New Zealand Embassy, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. Firms wishing to review the 
specifications are requested to identify 
specifically the documents of interest. 





Iraq Invites Quotations 
For Laboratory Equipment 


Bids are invited* until October 10, 
1953, by the Central Foreign Purchas- 
ing Board of Iraq, for the supply of 
laboratory materials required by the 
Ministry of Education. Terms and 
specifications are obtainable from the 
Secretary of the Central Foreign Pur- 
chase Committee, Ministry of Finance, 
Baghdad, subject to a charge of 100 
fils (1 Iraqi dinar=1,000 fiils=US$2.80 
par value) per copy. 

Bid quotations may be written in 
Arabic or Arabic and English and must 
be accompanied by a deposit of 7 per- 
cent of the first thousand dinars and 5 
percent of the balance of the total price 
quoted. Bids submitted without such 
deposit will not be considered. 

Offers should be sent by registered 
mail direct to the President, Central 
Foreign Purchase Committee, Ministry 
vf Finance, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Greece To Establish 
New Oil Refinery 


The Greek Government is inviting, 
until November 15, 1953, detailed pro- 
posals covering the construction of a 
30,000-barrel-a-day oil refinery. Re- 
portedly, the Government anticipates 
building a topping plant, but applicants 
may submit alternative proposals for 
installation of a thermal or catalytic 
cracking plant. Applicants must state 
the anticipated source of crude-oil sup- 
ply, and the invitation indicates the 
Government’s preference for use of 
Middle East crude. 

The refinery is to provide mainly the 
requirements of the Greek market for 
all liquid fuels, and approximate per- 
centages of requirements are indicated 
as follows: Motor gasoline, 21 percent; 
kerosene, 7 percent; diesel oil, 23 per- 
cent; fuel oil, 49 percent. 

The only stated conditions with re- 
gard to financing are that the Greek 
Government will, if desired, lend up to 
50 percent of the total cost of the 
refinery; that applicants are expected 
to submit data regarding their financial 
and professional standing and to indi- 
cate the national currency to be used in 
payment for crude supplies; and that 
bidders should submit proposals con- 
cerning working capital requirements 
and method of servicing any foreign 
capital borrowings, and state the terms 
under which they would establish a 
Greek company for the purpose of 
operating the refinery. 

The exact site for the refinery is not 
specified, but reportedly several sites on 
the Saronic Gulf between Pireaus and 
Megara are being considered. 

While the invitation does not indicate 
the approximate expected cost of the 
refinery, it is understood that the Gov- 
ernment anticipates bids approximating 
$12 million to $15 million. 

Proposals should: be submitted in du- 
plicate to the Ministry of Coordination, 
II General Directorate, Industry Direc- 
torate, 3 Amerikis Street, - Athens, 
Greece. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Greek Government Foreign 
Trade Administration, 729 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (Tele- 
phone: Sterling 3-4751). 





Japanese Trade Official Interested in Marketing 


Riichi Sonoda, Chief Director and 
Secretary General of the Osaka Pre- 
fectural Association of Industry, Osaka, 
Japan, is visiting the United States for 
about 2 months. He is interested in 
making a study of trade promotion 
work, marketing techniques, advertis- 
ing and merchandising research, and 
sales methods in general; as well as in 


studying specifically marketing and 
distribution methods relating io bev- 
erages and foodstuffs. 

Mr. Sonoda’s itinerary includes Los 
Angeles, New York City, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Seattle, and San 
Francisco, Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to him c/o Okura and Co. New 
York, Inc., Room 1704, 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y, 
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Water Supply Plant To 
Be Built at Amarah 


Qualified engineering firms, experi- 
enced in important public-works proj- 
ects, are invited by the Directorate of 
Municipalities, Ministry of Interior, 
Government of Iraq, to submit bids 
until January 23, 1954, covering the 
establishment at Amarah of a new 
drinking water plant having a capacity 
of 2 million gallons a day. The project 
includes supply, erection, construction, 
and complete installation of the sedi- 
mentation tanks with rotary sludge 
scrapers, rapid pressure filters, chemi- 
cal dosing apparatus pumphouse, elec- 
trically operated pumping plant, suction 
and rising mains, submerged pipe river 
crossings, elevated service tank, and all 
related works. 

General conditions and specifications 
may be obtained from the Accountant 
of the Directorate of Municipalities, 
Baghdad, Iraq, or the Embassy of Iraq, 
2135 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., subject to a charge of 5,000 
Iraqi dinar (1 Iraqi dinar=1,000 fils 
= US$2.80 par value) or £5 a copy. 

Bids should be submitted by regis- 
tered mail, direct to the Directorate 
of Municipalities in Baghdad, or to the 
Embassy of Iraq in Washington. 


Kenya Visitor in U. S. 


A. Hope-Jones, Member for Com- 
merce and Industry, Executive Council, 
Government of Kenya, arrived in New 
York on September 15. The purpose of 
his visit is to interest private investors 
in the opportunities available in Kenya 
and other East African territories. 

Mr. Hope-Jones will remain in the 
United States until about October 15, 
and anyone interested may communi- 
cate with him c/o A. J. E, Davis, Crown 
Agent for the Colonies, 1800 K~ Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 








Egypt Extends Deadline 
For Bids on Paper Plant 


Bids to participate in the estab- 
lishment and operation of a paper 
manufacturing plant in Egypt will 
be accepted until December 12, 
1953, an extension of the original 
September 12 deadline. Details 
concerning the proposed plant 
were published in the July 20 
issue of Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, page 16. 

Copies of the conditions and 
specifications are available free of 
charge from the Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counsellor, 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 
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Egyptian University 
Asks Supply Bids 


The Faculty of Engineering, Ibrahim 
University, Cairo, Egypt, invites bids 
until November 9, 1953, for the supply 
of various laboratory appliances, equip- 
ment, and supplies, including chemicals. 
A detailed list of requirements is avail- 
able for review purposes on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt, and should 
be sent direct to the Secretary General, 
Ibrahim University, Zaafaran Palace 
Building, Abbassia, Cairo, Egypt. 

(This procurement should not be con- 
fused with announcements appearing in 
the September 14 and 21 issues of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, concerning 
the contemplated purchase of similar 
equipment and supplies for the Univer- 
sity’s Faculty of Medicine and Faculty 
of Sciences, for which bids will be 
accepted until October 3 and October 
24, respectively. Firms wishing to 
review the requirements are asked to 
state specifically the list(s) desired.] 








IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stanges as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. . Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Agar-Agar: 

Japan—Tsukada Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 
(export merchant), 28 Ogawamachi 
3-chome, Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export direct agar-agar, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, waste (natural), chemical, 
and flake. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

Germany—Gabriel Sedlmayr, Spaten- 
Franziskaner-Graeu A. G. (brewer), 17 
Marsstrasse, Munich, Bavaria, seeks 
distributors for “Franziskaner” beer, 
except in California, where firm is al- 
ready represented. 


Bones (Animal): 

Iraq—Abdul Karim Haji Abid Al- 
Hachamj (export and import merchant), 
P. O. Box 68, Pharmacists St., Basra, 
offers to export direct good quality 
cleaned and dried sheep and cow bones, 
up to 100 metric tons available for 
export. 


Cutlery: 

Germany—JOWIKA Stahlwarenfabrik 
Eugen Weber & Altenbach K. G. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 154 Merscheider 
Strasse, Solingen-Merscheid, offers to 
export direct, or through agent, pocket 


—., 


knives, household and _ professional 
knives, hunting and sporting knives, 
scissors and shears, razors, letter open. 
ers, and manicure and pedicure ‘articles, 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 

France — ENGETRAP-Entreprise 
Generale de Travaux Publics (manufac. 
turer, importer, exporter), 21 rué 
Laperouse, Paris, has available for ex. 
port 20,000 tons of superior quality 
Sadri rice, harvested during 1953 in 
Iran. Price information available.* 


Iraq—Abdul Karim Haji Abid Al 
Hachami (export and import merchant), 
P. O. Box 68, Pharmacists St., Basra, 
offers to export direct Khadrawi and 
Sayer dates, pitted and unpitted; and 
superior quality dates stuffed with 
almonds, all products packed in cello- 
phane. Price information available.* 

Thailand—Swee Yong & Co. (export 
merchant), 1218 Songwad Rd., Bang- 
kok, offers to export direct, or through 
agent, mung beans, 


Hides: 

Thailand—Motley & Co. (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 80 Rajawongse Rd., 
Bangkok, offers to export direct, or 
through agent, cow hides weighing 10 
to 15 Ibs. each, and buffalo hides, 
weighing 30 to 40 Ibs. each, both 
arsenicated or dry-salted. 


Jewelry: 

New Zealand—John Cameron Lewis 
(export merchant), 29 Garden Rd, 
G. P.O. Box 1917), Christchurch, offers 
to export direct, or through agent, 
silver-mounted paua shell (haliotis iris) 
jewelry, such as brooches, bracelets, 
necklaces, earrings, cuff links, and ash 
trays. 


Licorice Roots: 

Iraq—Abdul Karim Haji Abid Al- 
Hachami (export and import merchant), 
P. O. Box 68, Pharmacists St., Basra, 
offers to export direct good-quality 
licorice roots, cleaned and dried in the 
sun, and packed in bundles, up to 25 
metric tons available for shipment upon 
receipt of order, up to 100 metric tons 
available for shipment within 2 months 
of receipt of order, 


Machinery: 

Japan—Nichinan Sangyo Co., Ltd. 
(export merchant), Mitsubishi Naka 
4th Bldg., Marunouchi 3-chome, Chiyo- 
da-ku, Tokyo, offers to export direct 
first-quality industrial type electrical 
seamers for the continuous sealing proc- 
ess operation of vinyl-chloride products, 
30 sets per month, Descriptive leaflet 
available.* 


Measuring Instruments: 

Germany—Wilh. Ad. Kunkel OHG. 
(manufacturer), 29-31 Lange Strasse, 
Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, offers to ex- 
port direct measuring tools and gages, 
particularly pocket slide calipers with 
2 graduations, 1/1000”-1/128", 


Metals: 
New Zealand—Morris and Osburn 
(exporter), 153 Featherston St. (P. O. 
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Box 1669), Wellington, offers to export 
direct ferrous and nonferrous scrap 
metals. 


Signal and Timing Apparatus: 

Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
Sitaco (exporter), 87 Jan van Nassau- 
straat, The Hague, offers to export 
direct electric signal clocks and timers. 
Illustrated leaflet available.* 


Sporting Equipment: 

France—Societe pour la Fabrication 
de Materiaux de Construction (manu- 
facturer), 3 rue de la Barre, Lyon 
(Rhone), offers to export direct, or 
through agent, lightweight, small fold- 
ing beds, with duralumin frame and 
waterproof cotton cover plasticized 
with polyvinyl-chloride coating, weigh- 
ing from 4 to 10 lbs. Quantity: 1,500 
beds in stock, 500 to 3,000 available 
each month. 


Spraying Equipment: 

Netherlands —- Handelsonderneming 
Sitaco (exporter), 87 Jan Van Nassau- 
straat, The Hague, offers to export di- 
rect gasoline-operated spray guns, blow 
lamps, and soldering butts. Literature 
available.* 


Stationers’ Supplies: 

Japan—Tonan Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), Room 216, Ginza-Kan 
Blidg., No. 5, Ginza 2-chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export direct mechani- 
cal and ball pencils (various colors), and 
fountain pens, Price information, sam- 
ple (pencil), and photographs avail- 
able.* 


Tapioca Flour: 

Thailand—Swee Yong & Co. (export 
merchant), 1218 Songwad Rd., Bangkok, 
offers to export direct, or through 
agent, tapioca flour. 

Toys: 

Japan—Tonan Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), Room 216, Ginza-Kan 
Bldg., No. 5, Ginza 2-chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export direct toys, 
including mechanical trucks and cars. 
Price information and. photographs 
available.* 


Waste Materials: 

Egypt—Continental Trading & Pro- 
duce Co. (exporter), 27 Boulevard Saad 
Zaghloul, Alexandria, offers to export 
direct 100 metric tons of white cotton 
rags, 20 metric tons of colored cotton 
wipers, 5 metric tons of white cotton 
ewers, and 50 metric tons of waste bur- 
ap. 





Ceylon Requests Bids 
On Cover Paper 


Bids are invited by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, until November 
24, 1953, for the supply of 1,660 
reams (500 sheets per ream) of 
cover paper required by the Min- 
istry of Finance. Specifications 
are as follows: Size of paper, 
23” x 36”; weight per ream, 70 
pounds; color, 1,600 reams of light 
pink and 60 reams of light green; 
all to be put up flat. “J 

Details of bidding conditions are 
obtainable for review purposes on 
loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. For bidding purposes, 
the documents may be obtained 
on request from the Ceylon Em- 
bassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Finance, P.O. Box 500, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 














EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

















Cutlery: 

Morocco — Maurice Beriro (commis- 
sion merchant, manufacturer’s agent), 
30 Avenue d’Alexandrie, Tangier, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency for 
cutlery. 

Union of South Africa—Nicol, Wood 


September 28, 1953 


& Co. (Pty) Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 41 Victoria Embankment, 
Durban, wishes to purchase direct peach 
paring knives (rapid peelers), suitable 
for domestic use. 

Foodstuffs: 

Morocco — Maurice Beriro (commis- 
sion merchant, manufacturer’s agent), 
30 Avenue d’Alexandrie, Tangier, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency for 
canned goods and staple goods, such as 
sugar, flour, tea, and coffee. 


Glassware: 

Morocco — Maurice Beriro (commis- 
sion merchant, manufacturer’s agent), 
30 Avenue d’Alexandrie, Tangier, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency 
for glassware. 


Housewares: 

Morocco — Maurice Beriro (commis- 
sion merchant, manufacturer’s agent), 
30 Avenue d’Alexandrie, Tangier, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency 
for kitchen utensils. 


Machinery and Equipment: 

Iraq—Haj Sadiq Haj Said El Khanchi 
(importer, exporter), 12/4 Bab El Seef, 
Baghdad, wishes to purchase direct au- 
tomatic machinery for manufacturing 
kraft paper bags for use in grocery 
stores. Specifications of bags: Width— 
1%” to 14”, length—4” to 24”. 

Tanganyika—Shanghavi & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, potential glass man- 
ufacturer), P. O. Box 488, Dar-es- 
Salaam, wishes to purchase direct 
equipment and necessary supplies for 
the establishment of a glass bottle fac- 
tory, minimum capacity to be 10,000 
dozen bottles of various sizes per 
month. Firm is seeking, initially, in- 
formation regarding the cost of plant 
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and special supplies (mainly chemicals) 
which must be imported; also, informa- 
tion on manufacturing processes. 


Tools: 

Morocco — Maurice Beriro (commis- 
sion merchant, manufacturer’s agent), 
30 Avenue d’Alexandrie, Tangier, wishes 
to purchase direct and seeks agency for 
tools. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Clothing: 

Austria — Schwendenwein & Berger 
(importer, sales agent), 6 Seitzergasse, 
Vienna I., wishes to obtain agency for 
sports articles, and stockings made of 
synthetic fibers. 


Foundry Products: 

Belgium—Paulette Juste (wholesaler, 
retailer, manufacturer of flavors for 
foodstuffs), 40 chaussee de Fleurus, 
Gilly, wishes to act as agent for Ameri- 
can manufacturer of foundry products, 


Machinery: 

Portugese East Africa — P. Santos 
Gil & Ca., Limitada (manufacturer, im- 
porter, retailer, exporter), P. O. Box 
325, Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, 
wishes to obtain agencies from Ameri- 
can manufacturers of mobile agricul- 
tural equipment (tractors, etc.) and 
road-building and mining equipment. 


Refractory Products: 

Belgium—Paulette Juste (wholesaler, 
retailer, manufacturer of flavors for 
foodstuffs), 40 chaussee de Fleurus, 
Gilly, wishes to act as agent for Ameri- 
can manufacturer of products for mak- 
ing refractory bricks. 


Textiles: 

Austria — Schwendenwein & Berger 
(sales agent, importer), 6 Seitzergasse, 
Vienna I., wishes to obtain agency for 
textiles in general, textiles made of, 
synthetic fibers, and special nylon or 
rubber fabrics for the manufacture of 
corsets and similar articles. 

Nicaragua—Humberto Collado Osorno 
(importer, exporter), Apartado No. 220, 
Managua, wishes to obtain agency for 
cotton and silk goods. 














FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—A. G. Shatvord, represent- 
ing Palgrave Corp., Ltd. (holding com- 
pany), 126-130 Phillip St., Sydney, is 
interested in developing exports of pas- 
ture grass from Australia, and in con- 
tacting American companies desiring 
the services of a financial‘or confirming 
house in Australia, or market repre- 
sentation on a long-term basis. He is 
also interested in obtaining licenses for 
the manufacture in Australia of the 
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following products: Domestic cleaners, 
detergents or polishes; engineers’ small 
tools or similar patented devices; con- 
tinuous-type office stationery; and sta- 
tionery, office equipment, or office sup- 
plies of novel or patented types. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 4, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
addresses: c/o Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Calif.; c/o First 
National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, II1.; 
c/o National City Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio; c/o First National Bank, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; c/o First National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.; c/o National City Bank of 
New York, 55 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y.; c/o Hartford National Bank, 
Hartford, Conn.; and c/o First National 
Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. Itiner- 
ary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
New York, Hartford, and Boston. 

Cuba—Oscar Gutierrez Franco (im- 
porter, agent), Carlos III No. 1057, 
Havana, is interested in obtaining 
agencies from American manufacturers 
of heavy chemicals and raw materials 
for industries. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 30, via Miami, for a visit of 
10 days. U. S. address: c/o Palmer 
House, State and Monroe St., Chicago, 
Ill. Itinerary: Chicago. 


Egypt—Alexander Ben Lassin, repre- 
senting Rye-Evans & Co. (Sudan), Ltd. 
(wholesaler, exporter), 8 rue Fouad Ist, 
Alexandria, is interested in expanding 
exports of raw Sudanese long-staple 
cotton, and requests information on the 
various types of raw cotton currently 
in demand on the American market. 
Scheduled to arrive about September 
11, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Messrs. 
Schwaback & Company, 60 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, Detroit, and possibly 
Boston. 

Germany—Hartmut W. Maier, repre- 
senting ELBA-Werk (Ettlinger Bauma- 
schinen und Hebezeugsfabrik G.m.b.H.) 
(manufacturer of building machinery, 
cranes, and ore- and coal-dressing ma- 
chinery), Bahnhofstrasse, Ettlingen, 
Baden, is interested in establishing bus- 
iness connections with U. S. firms and 
studying sales possibilities. Scheduled 
to arrive October 26, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Walter Gerber, 558 Clarkson Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Pe- 
oria, Battle Creek, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, New York, and New 
Orleans. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. ; 

Germany—Horst Krueger, represent- 
ing W. Krueger Armaturenfabrik (man- 
ufacturer), 43 Muskauer Str., Berlin 
SO 36, is interested in: 1) Obtaining 
U. S. licenses for products which can 
be manufactured and sold in Germany 
by the four largest West Berlin arma- 
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Insecticide Market in 


Dominican Republic 


A large potential market for in- 
secticides is reported to be de- 
veloping in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, as a result of the experiments 
and demonstrations conducted by 
Point IV technicians in the more 
important agricultural regions of 
the country. 

At present, insecticides can be 
obtained only in large quantity 
orders. direct from the United 
States with payment in advance, 
Point IV officials believe that in- 
secticide manufacturers in a posi- 
tion to appoint local distributors 
who would carry adequate stocks 
would find a ready market in the 
demand of small farmers utilizing 
the methods taught by the techni- 
cal assistance programs. 

A list of “Chemicals—Importers 
and Dealers, Dominican Republic” 
is obtainable, subject to a charge 
of $1, from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 











ture manufacturers; 2) locating VU. S. 
firms interested in being licensed by 
West Berlin firms for the manufacture 
and sale in the U. S. of armatures; and 
3) direct export to the U. S. of a 
special patented armature. He is now 
in the United States until November 16. 
U. S. address: c/o Arrangement Branch, 
Technical Assistance Division, Foreign 
Operations Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. 

Germany—Wilhelm Melcher, repre- 
senting Dujardin & Co. vorm. Gebr. 
Melcher’ (distiller), Dujardinstrasse, 
Uerdingen/Rh., is interested in selling 
“Dujardin” brandy, and investigating 
market possibilities. Scheduled to arrive 
September 28, via New York, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U. S. address: Hotel Am- 
bassador, Park Ave. and 5lst St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Washington, and 
New Orleans. 

Germany—Walter Mohr and Eugen 
Buerk, representing Siemens-Schuckert- 
werke A. G., Kleinbauwerk (manufac- 
turer of all types of heavy electrical 
equipment), Traunreut, Bavaria, are in- 
terested in contacting manufacturers 
of electrical equipment and related tools 
and machinery. Scheduled to arrive the 
middle of September, via New York, for 
a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Dayton, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New _ Britain, 


—— 


Grand Haven, North Canton, South 
Bend, Bloomington, St. Louis, Milway. 
kee, and Detroit. 

Germany—Klaus Rittershaus, repre. 
senting Gebr. Poensgen A. G. (manu- 
facturer of machines for the laundry, 
textile, and dry cleaning industries), 
45 Bochumer Strasse, Duesseldorf, is 
interested in selling newly patented 
laundry machines, and _ investigating 
market possibilities. Scheduled to arrive 
the middle of October, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 to 4 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Kurt Orban Corp., 205 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary; 
New York, Chicago, and Buffalo. 


Italy—Mario Bruno (counsellor at 
law), Via Agnello 12, Milan, is inter- 
ested in the development of American 
private investment in Italy, and in 
contacting organizations for the grant- 
ing of licenses, patents, and agencies, 
Scheduled to arrive September 11, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months, 
U. §S. address: c/o Eric Silvers, 685 
West End Ave., New York 25, N. Y, 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Houston, and San 
Francisco. 


World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable. 


Japan—Kenkichi Ishiyama and Shiro 
Ishiyama, representing the economic 
journal “Diamond” (Keizai Zasshi “Dia- 
mond”) (publisher), No. 3, Kasumi- 
gaseki 3-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo are 
interested in: 1) Making a broad study 
of the American industrial field; 2) as- 
sisting and advising U. S. individuals 
and firms interested in making capital 
investments in Japan; and 3) investi- 
gating the possibility of establishing a 
correspondent office in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive October 5, 
via New York, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o A. Omura, 135 East 
58th St., New York 22, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Danville 
(Va.), Buffalo, Dayton, Wilmington, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Lebanon—Elie Debbas, representing 
O. & S. D. Debbas (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, agent), rue du Port, Beirut, 
is interested in the shipping and travel 
business, and general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive October 15, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Younis Abi-Younis, 1641 
Beach Ave., Norfolk, Va. Itinerary: 
New York, Norfolk, and Washington. 


Mexico—Fred A. Orleans, represent- 
ing Compania Orleans, S. A, (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, agent), Plaza 
Santos Degollado 10, Mexico, D. F., is 
interested in representing U. S. manu- 
facturers of hardware, tools, machinery, 
and heavy industrial equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in October for an 
indefinite visit. U. S. addresses: 146 
Paloma Drive, San Antonio, Tex.; c/o 
Oliver Co., 406 Carondelet Blidg., New 
Orleans, La.; 150 Nassau St., New 
York, N. Y.; and 3918 Jackson Blvd., 
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Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Houston, New 
Orleans, New York, and Chicago. 

Netherlands—J. Jansen, representing 
Scheepswerf “Hoogezand” N. V.-Jac. 
Bodewes (manufacturer of coastal, 
freight, fishing, and passenger vessels), 
74 Werfkade, Hoogezand, is interested 
in selling coastal vessels, and requests 
information on navigation on United 
States lakes and the West Coast. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 15, via Detroit 
or Buffalo (via Canada), for a visit of 
2 weeks. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jansen, c/o Netherlands- 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 1102 
Castle Bldg., 1410 Stanley St., Mon- 
treal, Canada. Itinerary: Detroit, Chi- 
eago, Duluth, and Seattle. 


Pakistan—Amirali Hoodbhoy, repre- 
senting Hoodbhoy & Sons (importer, 
exporter), Badri Bldg., McLeod Rd., 
Karachi, is interested in exporting wool 
and goat hair from Pakistan to the 
U. S. Scheduled to arrive in October, 
via New York, for a visit of 3 months, 
U. S. address: c/o Arthur Philip & Co., 
82 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

Syria—Youssef Dabbous, representing 
the Syrian Glass & Porcelain Industries 
Corp. (manufacturer and exporter of 
glassware, importer of enamels and 
soda ash), P. O. B. 439, Sidi Amoud St., 
Damascus, is interested in glass fabri- 
cation and the production of glassware 
and plate glass, and requests technical 
information on glass manufacturing. 
Scheduled to arrive October 10, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Ellias Sayour, Ellias Say- 
our, Inc., 31 East 31st St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Boston, Chicago, and 
Denver. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Turkey—Dr. Nejat Ferit Eczacibasi, 
representing Eczacibasi Limited Sirketi 
(manufacturer of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, importer of chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals), Levend, Istanbul, is in- 
terested in chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals. Scheduled to arrive September 25, 
via New York, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 50th 
St. and Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Minneapolis, 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


= 
Advertising Media—Paraguay. 
Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Switzerland, 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and 
Dealers—Paraguay. 


Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Canada. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Denmark. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Italy. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Deal- 
ers—Honduras. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, 
and Chandlers—France. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Italy. : 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im- 
porters and Dealers—Paraguay. 








investment in 


COLOMBIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


. « . A handbook of basic background information 
prepared by the Office of International Trade ... 


55 cents 


From U. S$. Department of Commerce Field Offices, 
or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
New Zealand. 


Clothing Manufacturers — Venezuela. 


Commercial Fishing Companies—Aus- 
tralia. 


Department Stores—Spain. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Spain. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Algeria. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 

Growers, and Exporters—Chile. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Guatemala. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers— 
Bolivia. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers—Uruguay. 

Handicraft Manufacturers and Deal- 
ers—Costa Rica. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Brazil. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Dominican 
Republic. 

Hospitals—Portugal. 

Hotel, Restaurant, and Store Equip- 
ment -Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers— 
Peru. 

Jewelry Manufacturers—Switzerland, 

Lighting Fixture Manufacturers — 
Egypt. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Australia. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Israel. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Manufacturers—Lebanon. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of 
Ores—Surinam. 

Motion Picture Industry—Costa Rica. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers and Dealers—Surinam. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and 
Dealers—lIraq. 

Petroleum Industry—Western Ger- 
many and Berlin. 

Petroleum Industry—Venezuela. 

Physicians and Surgeons — Nether- 
lands. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers, Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators—~ 
Mexico. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers, Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators— 
Switzerland. 

Radio and Television Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Soap Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Tanneries—United Kingdom. 

Textile Industry—Paraguay. 

Variety and Chain Stores—Canada. 

Well Drilling Contractors—Canada. 





U. S. exports of soybeans in the first 
8 months of the current crop year (Oc- 
tober-May) amounted to 25,540,000 
bushels, or almost double the volume 
exported in the comparable period of 
1951-52, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. 

Soybean oil exports amounted to 68,- 
653,000 pounds, or less than one-third 
of last year’s volume. 
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Chile Decrees Public 
Transport Enterprise 


The Government of Chile has decreed 
the establishment of the Government 
bureau called the State Public Trans- 
port Enterprise (Empresa de Trans- 
portes Colectivos del Estado) to replace 
the National Enterprise of Collective 
Transportation, Inc., a mixed corpora- 
tion formed in 1945, but found “defi- 
cient in carrying out its legal purpose 
of providing reasonably priced, efficient 
urban transportatic:: ” 

The new state en.-:prise has admin- 
istrat‘'ve autonomy and will maintain 
its relations with the Government 
through the Subsecretariat of Transpor- 
tation in the Ministry of Economy. The 
enterprise, as constituted in the en- 
abling decree, will be managed by a di- 
rector general assisted by a high level, 
seven-man council. The council will be 
called upon to decide only the more 
important matters. . 

The power to fix rates is vested in 
the Bureau of Transport and Public 
Transit, but the Director General of 
the new enterprise is called upon to sub- 
mit cost data each March 1 on which 
the bureau is to base the tariff. 


One of the first moves of the enter- 
prise was to call for bids which were 
returnable not later than August 10, 
1953, for 500 pullman-type city buses, 
payment for which was to be made in 
nitrate and copper. Local businessmen 
expect the enterprise to take about 3 
months to make the award. 





Ceylon Raises Rail 
Fares To Cover Loss 


The railways of Ceylon, owned and 
operated by the Government, incurred 
a loss of 12 million rupees in 1952-53, 
and have now increased rates to cover 
the deficit (1 rupee = US$0.21). 

All classes of railway passenger 
travel have been increased a rupee cent 
per mile, and the price of a first-class 
sleeping berth has been increased from 
5 rupees to 8 rupees. Second-class 
berths will cost 4 rupees as against 
the previous rate of 2.50 rupees. Sea- 
son tickets have been increased by 
25 percent. 

Concession rates in the future will be 
available only for tickets costing 0.82% 
rupee and more as against the previous 
minimum of 0.75 rupee. 

Freight charges on goods transported 
by railway have been raised from 15 to 
25 percent. The parcel rate has been 
increased by 10 percent, and the charge 
for transporting cattle, horses, and 
other livestock has been raised by 
20 percent. 

The World Bank Missian commented 
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Canada To Expand TV 
Broadcasting System 


Canada’s three Government-owned 
television stations serving Montreal, 
Toronto, and Ottawa soon will be joined 
in broadcasting by several of the nine 


privately owned stations licensed by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Company. 


Station CKSO-TV, Sudbury, Ontario, 
hopes to begin telecasting in Septem- 
ber; London, Ontario’s CFPL-TV, by 
November 28; and Hamilton, Ontario, 
owned jointly by two Hamilton radio 
stations, CHML and CKOC in Decem- 
ber. Quebec City’s CFCM-TV should 
also be in operation by December, and 
a second French-owned station will be 
operating in Rimouski, Quebec, by 
April, 1954. - 

In addition to Quebec City and 
Rimouski, operating in French, thé CBC 
plans to open a second channel in Mon- 
treal. This channel will handle English 
broadcasts, leaving the station now on 
the air to broadcast entirely in French. 


CKSO-TV is not an expensive sta- 
tion. The total cost, including trans- 
mitting equipment, camera, studios, a 
new building, as well as land, is esti- 
mated at C$250,000. Its success, if it 
comes, will encourage other applicants. 


The second privately owned French 
station to go on the air will be that at 
Rimouski. This station is being built 
by Central Public Service Corporation, 
backed mainly by radio station CJBR 
at Rimouski. The station will beam its 
pictures to a 70-mile radius as far as 
Riviere du Loup and Edmunston, N. B. 
A link will be maintained with the CBC 
to receive Canadian and U. S. programs. 





Electrification of Austrian 
Federal Railroads Continued 


Electrification of the main lines of 
the Austrian Federal Railroads is being 
continued and the major project for 
1953 is electrification of the double- 
track line of 83 kilometers from Wels 
to Passau. Total cost of this project, 
which is expected to be completed in 
the summer of 1954, is estimated at 
200 million schillings, inclduing the pur- 


chase price of 20 additional electric ~ 


locomotives. [Electrification of the 
single-track line of 10 kilometers be- 
tween Arnoldstein and Tarvis is also 
under way and is expected to be.com- 
pleted in October of this year. 





in its report on the low rates charged 
by the Ceylon railways and recommend- 
ed that rates be raised to eliminate the 
operating deficit. The present increase 
in railway rates will add an estimated 
10 million rupees to revenue during the 
fiscal year 1953-54, according to the 
Minister of Finance. 





New Bimonthly Magazine 
On Transport Published 


A new bimonthly magazine, 
Transporte Moderno, devoted to 
transportation, handling, and stor- 
ing of products and materials in 
Latin America, was inaugurated 
in August. Copies are published 
in Spanish, and a Portuguese sup- 
plement is provided for circulation 
in Brazil. 

The technical periodical using 
the how-to approach is keyed to 
the growing importance “of the 
new science ‘handling of materi- 
als’”’ and seeks its further appli- 
cation in the very important raw- 
material producing areas of Latin 
America. The magazine also ex- 
pects to publish information on 
the maintenance of equipment and 
training of personnel in the latest 
techniques for the handling of 
materials. It is published by Ex- 
port Publishers Co., Inc., 220 East 
Forty-sixth Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., at the subscription price of 
$2.50 a year. 











Greek Government Moves To 
Abolish All Truck Pools 


The Greek Government submitted 
for Parliamentary approval on July 16 
a draft law abolishing all truck pools, 
in an effort to reduce transportation 
costs of local products. 

These pools have been in existence 
since 1949, when all for-hire truckers 
were required by law to be members. 
To some extent the pools have con- 
trolled truck freight rates and have 
been a means of maintaining a truck 
transport monopoly. The main provi- 
sion of the draft law is that rates, ex- 
cept maximum, and conditions of truck 
transport shall be arrived at by nego- 
tiation and agreement between shipper 
and carrier. 


Additional Telephone Lines 


Being Installed at Bogota 


The Telephone Co. of Bogota (Em- 
presa de Telefonos de Bogota) signed a 
contract on August 12 with the Swedish 
company, Ericsson, for installation of 
12,000 additional automatic telephone 
lines, which will increase the lines in- 
stalled in Bogota to 62,000. The con- 
tract, valued at 2.9 million pesos, also 
provides for the installation of modern 
equipment to alleviate the congestion 
of the 50,000 existing lines. 

Several months ago the Telephone 
Co. of Bogota employed a Swedish 
technical mission to carry out an ad- 
ministrative and technical reorganiza- 
tion of the company, 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


World Trade... 


These statistics were prepared od the In- Turkey, British Hebrides, French Hebrides, Exports are generally valued f.o.b.: Anglo- 
ternational Economic. Analysis Division, Of- French Oceania, New Caledonia, Algeria, An- Egyptian Sudan reports exports f.a.s. 
fice of International Trade, U. S. Department ee Belgian Congo, Canary Islands, Cape Annual data cover calendar year except for 
of Commerce. They are preliminary and sub- erde Islands, Ceuta, Comoro Islands, E ypt, the following: Iran, year ending December 
ject to revision. Eritrea, French Cameroons, French qua- 21 of year stated; Ethiopia, year be eginning 

ort and import figures refer as far as ‘torial Africa, French Morocco, French Somali- December 11 of ‘preceeding year; Liberia, 

shanibie to general trade, i.e., exports in- land, French Togo, French West Africa, Li- year ending August 31 of year stated. 
¢luding reexports and imports including all beria (exports only), Madagascar, Melilla, Quarterly and monthly data cover calendar 
pm od other than direct transit and trans- Mozambique, Nyasaland (imports only), period except for the following: Iran, quarter 
shipment trade. Figures for the following Portuguese Guinea, Reunion, St. Tome and of month beginning 21st of preceding month; 
countries, however, refer to special trade, i.e., Principe, Tangier, and Tunisia. Ethiopia, _— eginning llth day of pre- 
domestic exports and imports for consump- Imports are generally valued ¢.i.f. The fol- ceding month 
tion: Canada (imports only), Guadeloupe, lowing countries report imports f.o.b.: Aus- All countr ‘figures are as reported, without 
Honduras, Martinique, Panama, St. Pierre tralia, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, adjustment for gold, silver, etc., except where 
and Miquelon, Trinidad and Tobago, Argen- Ecuador, Honduras, 


Nicaragua, Panama, indicated 
tina, Bolivia (exports only), Brazil, Chile, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, 





vars uay, In most instances, data are derived from 
French Guiana, Paraguay, Peru, Surinam, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, trade returns of the respective countries; in 
Uruguay, European countries (except Saprus, United States and Venezuela. New Zealand a few cases, they have been taken from 
Gibraltar, Ireland, Malta, and United King- uses c.i.f. value for 1951 and current domestic United Nations ‘‘Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
dom), French India, Indochina, Indonesia, 


value of the goods in the exporting coun- tics,”’ 


and from the International Monetary 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Taiwan, tries for 1952 and 1953. 


Fund ‘‘International Financial Statistics’’, 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 

























































1952 1953 Annual! 
Country 
First Second Third Fourth First Janu- Febru- “ Second 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter ary ary March | quarter April May June 1951 1952 
EXports 
North America: 
NS. itgeeedcacs 9 1.0 8 | eae - x > eens aa Pw: ere | Pye SW. te) 2.9 8.4 
ME. Sctcccececs 8.2 8.7 8.2 SS RE, BSR: TRESS E Sia rei, tee psa, WG + ans WEES a, Bp Rect. &: 20.6 22.7 
Bermuda. Pp ys 1.0 1.1 1.0 Beet. % «doves 3 oh. acbith ab Puan cepeediceuee ek thee RO ae. 3.9 4.2 
British Honduras... ... 1.2 8 1.0 ey Se .6 AB 6 oe Adlsc kbs 2 Spite sikiw so diets «ode eneee ee 4.4 4.3 
Canada... : -| 1,001.3] 1,141.3] 1,109.4] 1,200.3 935.4 $31.0 286.1 $18.3] 1,115.5 309.8 387.3 418.3] 8,766.1] 4,452.4 
OR 5s. sce seas 17.4 D9 GES SEECS Sh Ee AA ARSAD Aet 2 sSdat te re an kes Bed ocak ys Pane wee eh i 44.2 71.9 
ee yak ope 172.8 219.9 166.9 115.8 162.2 43.3 48.0 70.9 ow pactceat all Salahe.ate Eowaihs aa 766.1 675.3 
Dominican Republic. . . $2.3 $2.4 25.0 24.4 21.0 6.8 5.8 8.5 5s pitt os leh ols Ae peer We 118.7 115.0 
Guadeloupe... ... Peete 4.7 12.4 7.9 | Pe By Sees eS et eee AE Saws eedneue 23.2 28.5 
Guatemala.......0.-- 36.7 19.5 13.0 18.2 32.2 10.6 9.8 i , Tae AGE SS cae OR ME TET 76.1 87.5 
Haiti..... jhesveeeand 20.0 13.0 7.6 2 eee Ff 7 ee Br oacite de san EE er, SES Shel « og iskaall 49.6 52.0 
Serer *2" coeeenes 6.9 10.2 10.0 RRR Riper, Yt” Ps) Febcgre te TURN Oe See NS ORS ot he wouenks 26.0 33.7 
Jamaica........ a 11.3 17.2 14.4 fo ? BER 4.1 tS Reet RARE = ft ee ib baa wie 47.9 50.3 
Leeward Islands. . Mt Pe | 3.2 | RS ES Ea ee Rae ve Nery Cb eee ne Picaplens & Bhs wally tbeneha wae Cabs ee 5 5 oe 
Martinique........... 2.7 6.0 6.8 4.1 1.0 9 2 eee Bae Se Hel sign kien 21.4 18.2 
Mexico........ ickeant Sn 127.8 148.3 159.6 153.6 50.8 47.8 55.0 114.6 42.5 38.3 33.8 629.5 692.5 
Nicaragua...........: 14.7 10.7 9.6 Bh 5a caw Pose chethis nade say et cba ae Beat debian eG nae ee S cueets 37.4 42.3 
0 Sree ae ee Aa ee, ee ee, Re ee et SREY ee é wah data 6% aly cae cae 5 title bade s 10.9 12.7 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. om 1 a ie éeteoe oh 02 FE, RR EE ey, RT Hee ‘cmaeaee .7 -5 
El Salvador........... 41.5 20.2 7.7 17.9 51.7 18.5 19.4 A IS FPS Bape e+ EBiy Mets 84.7 87.3 
Trinidad and Tobegs. . 82.3 39.8 32.2 30.2 36.7 12.4 11.0 ey eee ee ky RT iy PRE &P ms 124.8 134.5 
United States? 4,044.9] 8,991.7] 3,338.7] 3,784.8 | 3,876.4 | 1,291.1] 1,196.8] 1,388.5]........ 1,395.3] 1, is. PIES 16, 602.3 |15, 164.0 
Windward Islands. . 3.7 2.5 tS = | Ry, SRR Oy: Bah Bayt pe wp detks.v a du ts soar <idtesa 8.8 9.3 
South America: 
Argentina. ...... canes 187.0 173.0 153.0 LE, ) ee a eee Mee ee Rie Re ae es Ses by pe 1,190.0 670.0 
Bolivia....... pbb ehion 35.4 39.3 36.0 Te ee eee, Ae as ete are BE A ee SS Se 150.9 143.1 
| SSE epseee bidacn 403.2 293.1 349.6 362.9 311.8 97.7 96.3 117.8 307.5 113.3 90.4 103.8 | 1,757.4] 1,408.8 
British Guiana. 11.0 11.8 11.7 13.1 9.8 4.1 2.5 Sg NR, eg tie Bem GE BT ite $4.2 47.7 
Ss <5s 6:zs« A 83.5 109.6 105.4 163.3 107.5 38.0 41.5 (6 eee 38.5 | Ree 376.8 461.8 
Colombia. . : 113.8 100.4 120.5 126.6 133.1 41.1 42.6 yer 51.8 “Ss ; Sears. 441.0 461.4 
Ecuador. . 13.6 16.5 24.4 24.5 16.1 6.6 4.6 4.9 14.0 5.2 6.3 3.5 57.1 79.1 
Falkland Islands. . 3.8 5.9 .6 BBS. 5 ck bees cowhoe Be 2s ate eweecton ; 12.1 
French Guiana. . 01 aa >) Pee ee eee ee ee a a weesers 
ESE RPT e Ss SP en eres A ee) RA Pe BRR a Re » cael 31.3 
Peru...... 50.0 58.8 69.6 60.4 41.9 14.8 14.8 12.3 238.7 
ee a Pe Aeeet Ay Me ey Se ee eae ee ee Se ee Se 24.3 
NIN = 6s ks wade a 31.9 37 61.8 78.1 66.3 is i Sets. ioe ae 208.9 
Venezuela..........--| 384.0 399.0 879.0 389.0 348.0 106.0 118.0 124.0 1,551.0 
Europe: 
pS eee 125.7 120.6 120.8 139.8 121.3 3 38.0 45.4 148.1 42.3 41.0 43.8 453.8 506.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg 691.9 617.9 545.6 595.6 551.9 191.1 166.8 eR, sch. 05s 186.5 SS aS 2,633.8 | 2,451.0 
IN irs: Kiora-0's we 05,08 11.3 11.6 14.5 12.9 9.2 2.1 4.1 DS ORI SRE SE Boe RD cmt age 42.8 50.7 
Denmark............. 222.9 191.6 214.0 222.0 224.8 74.4 66.0 84.4 209.7 65.2 67.2 17.3 838.8 850.6 
a ohn k ative bin 171.1 159.5 175.6 175.9 104.4 36.6 25.4 42.4 133.5 40.6 39.9 53.0 812.6 681.9 
I ee eee 1,049.6] 1,023.5 910.0} 1,063.8 998.8 310.9 343.7 $44.2] 1,055.1 361.5 329.8 363.7 | 4,225.1] 4,046.9 
Germany, Fed. Rep.*+..| 948.9 981.1} 1,027.6] 1,114.4 946.9 301.6 293 . 351.9] 1,081.6 365.5 341.9 374.1 $,008.5 <.oe3 
ER IR a 5 a8. aes cose eae . i ewe Jerre 8 eee SS eee ee ee : 7 ° 
_ ERRORS Gee 39.5 21.5 14.6 44.3 35.5 13.9 12.3 Ott... au 4 10.4 MD. 1. asdcese 101.8 119.9 
ital no aee id 9.3 5.7 11.0 13.2 8.6 2.9 3.2 S.84. o.. 6 2.4 i % inet ; 44.6 39.3 
inks kissacasees 64.5 63.3 73.7 79.9 72.3 21.4 21.5 A MRR, BRE Fe bly Ea BES Je 228.0 284.1 
OL has ab sii bran. a-« 879.1 330.5 $10.8 oe8.4 $41.7 106.4 113.5 121.8 350.8 117.5 117.5 115.7 1,0G.5 1 
i od hae ad 1.6 1.7 ey ee |) ee PARE PRIS Bre CERES ee oe eS WP igo 3 . 
Netherlands.......... 567.9 525.6 514.2 521.4 509.0 188.0 145.0 | & | eee 179.3 152 i Se 1,972.7} 2,129.0 
orway....... tig Bae y 167.8 135.4 123.8 138.4 128.3 43.3 38.8 46.2 119.0 39.6 37.7 41.7 619.8 565.4 
ES ia dipin nd 56.0 57.6 58.4 65.6 46.0 11.8 16.7 | 2 | ene 17.6 BOAR .o.siaccre © 263.1 235.7 
Spain....... 9 LA 113.4 102.9 75.5 . Ap eee 36.9 yh: RR, SE Bete ES in perae 477.7 403.5 
Sweden...... Pare Sep 441.6 377.1 340.5 404.2 308.5 112.2 83.1 Lt | Ree 16.3 , et ee 1,771.6 | 1,562.4 
Switzerland........... 261.4 256.2 265.3 $17.2 286.0 5.9 91.2 108.9 288.0 3 92.1 101.5} 1,088.3} 1,100.1 
Trieste®. . > 5.3 5.2 4.9 5.7 5. 1.5 1.9 “PRRs EE Pol ER ae tay. 15.2 21.2 
United Kingdom. . eeeee| 2,187.0] 1,862.0] 1,651.9] 1,840.6] 1,835.3 637.8 571.6 626.4} 1,831.4 626.4 613.1 693.0] 7,578.8] 7,541.5 
Yugoslavia...... : 15.9 75 40.3 54.5 40.4 12.4 1.01. We 45.6 14.3 15.2 16. : 246.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1952 1953 Annual! 
Country 
First Second Third Fourth First Janu- Febru- Second 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter ary ary March | quarter April May June 1951 1952 
Exrorrs—Continued 
Asia: 
P's bo ddeseee 17.4 14.3 13.3 ee Oy Se ay) ee ee) eee ee Oe, or ee ee! 73.8 59.0 
+s Secccccccotes 61.1 69.9 59.5 73.4 32.2 8.1 7.7 BOO 4.<.4.- SG hx bch ainl eee ane 206.6 263 .8 
SESS Re 90.0 83.7 74.2 67.6 83.9 34.9 21.0 28.0 79.4 23.9 29.0 26.5 399.9 315.5 
French India ee Rae ee Ree eee ™ =e 1.0 ee EE ee ee ae ee, Fey SS, Pee ee 15.5 8.1 
Hong Kong ........ 113.5 115.7 135.6 142.5 135.7 45.9 39.9 2. eee 47.3 SE.8T 2cceces 775.8 507.3 
Nh nti dds 6 eu end 363.5 311.3 330.3 294.8 272.4 93.0 82.6 ER eg Ae ei ae 1,645.7] 1,299.9 
Indochina. ......... 36.5 32.3 23.5 Site sits. on bal vA’ bel did aoe | ee ee! ee eee Sees iy oe s toepececs 135.0 117.0 
Mi cteddice one 246.6 211.1 213.7 236.1 188.5 .6 58.8 Pe Misdccees 70.2 GR dp cacmeee 1,227.5 907.5 
Iran eeeece 36.8 25.9 ee 8 ee) epee ees) ere ) ee Se Sees. eee A a A Sees 590.6 151.1 
Iraq® seesccoccce 17.0 6.0 16.2 SU tna tukin Banos 2, Ade, Be eee) ER, 8 e259 ey, ae ee 82.0 56.0 
ececccecese 18.2 10.4 6.2 ~<a 22.7 7.2 7.3 8. Pe. 6.2 ly Ae 46.8).... 
J ep anbaeebeceeres 356.4 326.8 287.6 300.4 275.6 79.6 85.0 110.9 323.1 96.1 111.8 115.3/| 1,354.5] 1,271.2 
non® eeneeeds 10.0 6.4 6.1 12.7 Bp : xh eee a DES, SS aay: 44.5 35.3 
Malaya.. ome 360.4 293.5 300.8 292.3 261.4 91.8 78.3 92.1 243.0 84.9 79.2 78.9 1,959.0} 1,247.0 
North Borneo......... 6.8 5.2 4.5 nn. «esha tte iu Piece atin slieiela oP 4 eee Oe oY OAE 40.1 21.8 
Weassaneanesa 218.5 102.7 75.6 135.7 150.4 50.0 53.4 A eae 27.7 Sg Per 749.8 632.5 
Philippines. ..... enous 91.5 97.5 17.0 85.5 93.5 22.5 32.5) | re oo, AR Se Fe 410.0 $61.5 
ih cy pe A Re ap ee ake ot ee - we. 3 eS, ee ree eek Oe ‘ 166.0). 

ot = A er AB ef +3 : : : os eke fetucyet +r. aa aweveges 126.5 142.8 

aiwan ceca ee 30.3 39.1 24.2 25.9 23.9 10.4 6.3 5) 7.5 14.2 ; 93.1 119.5 

Turkey. . $Sesee"ee 92.9 87.9 63. 118.3 106.4 32.3 34.9 39.3 98.5 31.6 36.2 30.6 314.0 362.9 
Oceania: 

ES SERS eS 417.5 365.8 333.6 564.9 496.7 149.5 145.6 201.6 507.6 177.5 163.7 166.5 | 2,031.5] 1,681.8 

British Hebrides.......)........ i) ae : ; APR Fe hy EE ai ES EE PEST re Pr ere 132.3 38 

ji Uo ee 4.3 4.3 7.8 8.0 3.6 9 1.5 Be ic cv cdsa Reomettes Ere ncotape Bs onesetk 15.0 24.4 
French Hebrides......|....... . ao ee : PERSE UUST TUE OLA Gb SER Te 36 60 FOE Be we OR 9e Tew dere h ce Pretrt Bacevewe (14) 1.1 
French Oceania. .... .7 .6 —_ 9 ; fl |) es ea ee ee rere 3.7 2.9 
New Caledonia........ 1.3 1.3 1.7 2.1 2.0 oe oe eS Ae a ce... & Fae 3.9 6.3 
New Zealand......... 187.38 197.9 145.5 143.6 181.2 45.2 73.7 | MINT << dle ae e 75.4 Fi a ae 694.8 674.3 
Western Samoa.......|........ been’ ; ‘ Stead Paset eeu. ceeds vodase peele ten, eal gel "tse Lei, Cent Ke Pe Kace we ¢ _* | aera 

Africa: 

Algeria 106.4 101.5 90.1 111.7 101.1) 32.2 32.6) 36.3 98.3 30.5 32.2 35.6 346.9 410.5 
Anglo- -Egyptian Sudan's 20.2 44.0 43.8 14.9 17.8} 6.0 | 5) 7.3 han 7.3 12.2 as 183.5 122.6 
Angola....... T 24.4 13.9 26.3 31.0 8.3 | ete oe Ap Pie Meme Pa Sieben be cotcede 110.9 95.6 
Belgian Congo '*...... 108.3 92.3 104.4 108.2 91.1) 30.7 31.4) BO Exc Sate bos new neg [necoogns [reced sds 402.3 408 .2 
British Somaliland... .. -6 4 6 9 : Se eee 5A A a Se ee eS errs 2.3 2.6 
Canary Islands........ 29.9 37.0 26.4 SE RE Re Fae eae SF a (ORR ey Sa See Fee 124.5 120.5 
Cape Verde Islands. . 2.4 2.2 1.8 Pre athe dt bo. eS, Se ee BR eee 7.8 8.3 
a 4.1 4.3 2.7 2.1 AS RPP AE A Fe a RA Cy Pea ees Pee oe hy Are 15.5 13.3 
Comoro Istands ‘7. . 4 4 ne ; ‘ “4 ee a 5% Ae +f ee + 2.0 

ee 130.8 92.1 91.4 102.4 96.9 31.7 | 27.0 | 38.2 116.9 37.0 39.3 40.5 576.2 416.8 

so a tomb eo ee Seee: Paes i , en's & SE OE RE tae ee ee ee ee 280.8].... 

TPS 16.0 10.9 9.5 6.9 RS Re, SS Sr 3 Rees Set a. eee 47.5 43.3 
French Cameroons.... . 20.8 16.7 8.9 16.7 4.8 Sy Pe RA eS Sie eae 65.0 63.1 
a 10.3 11.0 19.7 7.5 11.6 » 4.1 2.8) oS ) are Pi. owsehin he enaeedd 68.4 58.4 
French Morocco. . 81.5 69.9 57.2 64.9 72.6 26.0 21.7) PP Rica veg te 20.6 SEs ccmeeded 251.9 273.8 
French Somaliland.... . 8 38 1 3 : .09 a eee EONS eens el. Sa OS Cee ee 5.8 1.0 
French Togo.......... 3.3 3.8 2.7 x 5 ree Sante ae a OS a ae ae 15.4 11.9 
French West Africa. . 71.9 78.5 46.8 | er 23.7 PED, ES Fa, Fae 221.1 230.0 
Gambia........ 4.7 5.8 2 3 r .07 te SAT SS A See ES ee eee 8.4 11.1 
NS 8 tees 84.3 69.1 37.3 50.6 91.8 32.5 26.7 | ee Ae RS Seren 255.6 241.3 
Italian Somaliland. . saat j ae ge A ON OR ee a ee ae ee A 4.2 . ‘ 
Pi bichhnscesobe 27,1 23.5 16.0 RE aoe a SR RS, AP 4 SERS OES SY) ae ee, Oe eee 76.6 83.2 
Liberia... .. ee te ee, ee Re SO ER) BO ee: Ge oa, ate 50.7 36.7 
EMME cs ccoddee shes 64 ches Se: | oueeeaee di >, Mes Ty ARR. RO ees RS, ee 13.1 12.9 
Madagascar '®...... 16.0 20.7 22.3 41.3). 4.0 ie a eben ok Es beads ced Bi a aad d Bee Unt Dliwed aes 76.2 93.6 
Mauritius. ......... 8.7 5.3 17.0 ae Wage cae Be ow bes & Re eee ee ae ee eee ee ee 49.8 51.9 
Melilla. . oeece 2.3 3.1 3.1 ES Ee ee ee ae See ae eee, Sera | ee eee 7.0 9.8 
Mozambique.......... 9.8 8.7 13.4  & . eG Re, A, Eee, ee Oe eee, ee 43.6 46.4 
en « 84.8 89.2 70.1 92.3 wide 37.4 33.7 4, Sp ee ey aA, RS ee ore 364.7 336.8 
Northern Rhodesia 58.2 55.0 61.0 57.1 56.3 14.6 24.5 _- ) ey. 2) ae 9 er 187.8 231.3 
Nyasaland 4.7 3.4 5.6 4.0 4.5 a 1.6 SS , eee 9 ” 7 ae 16.5 17.6 
Fe a ae 10.0 4.0 3.7 12.6 12.2 Se. eS a eS, Se ae) PR, ee Peer 25.6 30.3 
St. Helena. . 2 2 .03 .05 —, a Se Ss See ee. See -6 A 
St. ae and Principe. 2.6 7 Ee. ah aes 2: OS, Eee eX. . , ee Tere, ere 7.5 6.8 
> See ss 4 38 6 6 ie ol (29) 5 is tw alee jectenne ce, ee a eee 2.4 1.7 

eo ee 7.6 7.9 6.1 6.9 6.6 2.1 2.4 | ARES oo Eee eee 28.2 28.5 

—_ West Africa. . 26.0 22.3 29.9 22.3 25.7 13.3 5.9 = 2a 7 a? eer S 81.3 99.5 
ia. 28.5 47.2 57.1 38.7 31.0 9.7 10.6 4 y AER OS ee Ss eer 145.0 171.5 

Toneenvine babedes tour 34.1 33.0 32.0 3 ee oe ‘see ecokts a, ee bes Sab ees s Seles Bohs o6d9e 113.0 134.3 
Tangier > 4 vbmetes aipia ees ddan i aierrtale Fi : diate ‘eS Sp, Sey cee ee ere 2.2 3.4 
io TrTTitiT tte 24.9 21.4 20.9 42.2 24.7 Seu D a 6 edeo> s oS TY RS. Ser ere 108.3 109.3 
Spar eee 28.0 45.5 38.6 23.3 ‘ oan dua So; Fea jy Re, ee ae 132.8 133.6 

Union of South Africa... 239.5 222.7 231.3 244.1 232.5 77.1 80.1 RY SE < a A ee ee. eee 961.0 911.6 
Shia oe ob oo ¢ 4.1 3.1 3.1 2.8 3. 1.3 ; SR ee +einbe i ueden ob En or Otade 17.3 13.1 

Imports 
North America: 

cadivetaobebed 6.1 6.4 5.7 a 2.1 Of RR, ee a ee | A en, ee 21.4 24.7 
eoccesece 8.3 7.0 6.1 ip’ =. RS kad Tot cdda so Res veswbaew beerah Te acwebes Bo ccceeod 30.3 29.5 

| aa 5 des 8.3 7.3 8.2 SO ee 2.5 7 es ae ee Sree eee 29.7 32.0 
British Honduras... , 2.4 1.9 2.2 2.2 aie 0.2 a, PRE Se Bie , Rey 8.7 8.7 
Canada aeee 915.6) 1,053.8) 1,032.8) 1,118.0) 1,021.2 337.7 317.2 GRE: veuicdon 398.3 GD). ccucdcs 3,879.4) 4,120.4 
Costa Rica. ‘, 15.8 16.4 PI Tae : a0 .. a | APR See Tee Eee ae ee 55.7 67.9 
Ss eed ota ons ol 161.8 161.1 145.4 | eee 43.5 eee eae OR, ee eS, ee 640.2 618.3 
Dominican Republic 15.2 14.3 13.7 14.4 21.6 7.0 6.3 RES.) ae ae eee, eee 58.6 79.4 
Guadeloupe........... 9.4 9.2 8.3 8.6). . Ae eS Se ae eS eee 26.1 35.5 
Guatemala........... 21.1 19.7 18.5 16.4 21.1 7.4 5.9 3 ee. Aa er, Se, See 80.8 75.7 
i, aus vanesecbases 15.7 12.3 12.1 eres s | Pee gE eS SP, pret es eee eutes 44.5 52.9 
i. p> cpemiesé 14.1 14.2 24.1 5 4 ae Se t Oe a Se: eee) eee. eee weer 43.1 67.0 
J he ie cocece 26.1 27.8 23.7). wy eR 8.0 | AS a, Pulls 6 00cewe Ee cccaaes ere 
Leeward Islands... ... 2.0 2.3 Oe, ee <S), aoe i TS. a ee Sa eee cg eee 
Martinique... .. chace 11.4 9.5 8.1 9.6 8.6) 2.9 2.5 Pins hc ieelts » Aste ln<s cutive dane ab040 31.2 88.6 
Mexico......... osne 195.1 192.4 176.0 175.7 154.8 | 53.3 48.7 52.8 180.8 56.6 61.4 62.8 782.9 739.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 






























































1952 1953 Annual! 
Country 
First Second Third Fourth First Janu- Febru- Second 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter ary ary March | quarter April May June 1951 1952 
Imports—Continued 
North America—Cont. 
oe, . ee ee 9.0 8.7 10.4 | ere eee eee) ere ee here eee ve ae eae ee Bary ee pedwdees 30.0 39.7 
Panama?!............ bd PLEO. Pte ee ogeceses Re Oe Oe a GY 3 00e0dW'e be ccnbbreleconbe wat keene eded bu ckedede 61.3 74.5 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 0.5 0.7 0.6 BO toawoets 0.2 a cwvebans eee; Exes be bone duleed Eeass Guba 2.3 2.8 
Bi Selvador........... 18.1 17.7 16.8 2 ea ae Pre Pee ere owd Cila-cc Lettie ete bau erry ee 63.8 67.8 
Trinidad and Tobago. . 36.0 37.2 33.6 35.5 31.1 11.1 8.8 2) eo eee | eae ones eee 126.9 142.3 
United States......... 2,779.3} 2,627.5} 2,533.4} 2,773.2 | 2,782.4 922.3 855.9 } 1,004.2 }......0- 1,012.4 901.6 |........ |10, 967.4 10, 713.5 
Windward Islands..... 3.6 3.5 3.2 Gel bo cbtadwe' hou dt ceed bawess eee Beweea te OS Se ee Sey pe Veceduce 13.7 13.5 
289.0 242.0 189.0 8 ee ee Sees Pe ee Keer ee eee ee) RIE Te bwvcbes - | 1,360.0 860.0 
18.2 21.9 12.4 BRD be cepicds losvceces bocévavesd fe bbak See ib ee pkh anes bene eens ede toile 79.0 64.3 
628 .2 584.8 441.3 355.2 282.5 100.5 92.1 89.9 350.7 100.0 138.3 112.4} 2,010.6} 2,009.5 
11.1 14.3 11.4 10.6 10.0 3.4 2.6 eS ee es ee Fee a Oe ee 37.8 47.3 
Ee. oe eka 81.9 85.4 91.2 112.4 79.6 34.5 22.6 , & | ee 26.5 Sas etaee 329.1 371.0 
Ss sinc cow web as 104.8 95.8 99.8 101.9 108.6 39.0 32.0 SF are 36.9 | eS cane 414.6 402.3 
SS as. 12.0 14.4 14.5 15.6 17.1| @ 5.6 6.0 5.5 15.7 6.7 5.7 3.3 55.0 56.5 
Falkland Islands. ..... 3.3 0.7 1.0 DM Beis és ial badectend Nededets Bist bo hs sad cee ere Fey) CS ee 9.1 8.6 
French Guiana. ...... 1.4 2.1 Peer se eR ead OP e Tr te TTS eee ee Cre ere ere Oe a ye wccsece 6.05 icin te 
ees ee os BVe ciance beee odglae Bvecdaak's boek'etowp SURE Est 00Ldud Beduckde beetle ap pels er’ 30.0 42.0 
cious anak wwe oleo © 65.6 75.6 71.6 74.7 71.4 25.0 22.9 - ee - & | eee TeTTTT 279.4 287.5 
cs cnnooenbeee ik eeed og Ri beccapm le déeeses [dd oka de aeehe va biwebhereice «+4. tbmeesetee aaeeaal ri) ee ee, Mare pee destece 24.3 29.9 
RE a 74.0 58.3 64.9 60. 44 Sk ee ees Peres Sree ee eoes 335.5 257.3 
Venezuela. ........... 182.3 206.2 183.7 201.2 177.6 56.3 54.3 67.0 ne 65.3 61.8 val ne 641.8 773.4 
Europe: 
Austria..... : 193.2 174.6 145.8 138.1 138.8 39.0 48.0 51.9 147.8 1.1 52.8 44.0 652.7 651.7 
Belgium-Luxembourg. . 645.6 601.0 574.2 639.6 595.8 199.1 180.4 _ ' ) aes 197.9 > ) Ea 2,529.2) 2,460.5 
I thy aac 6. « oc. ae 14.5 15.0 12.0 15.6 14.6 5.3 5.2 | OE, SRR, Re. PR 53.9 57.0 
eae 265.1 230.6 219.6 247.0 257.0 86.4 83.5 87.2 227.4 78.3 73.4 75. 1,012.5 962.2 
ae 205.4 239.1 177.8 169.8 126.5 52.4 31.6 42.5 138.5 §1.2 43.9 43.4 676.2 792.1 
France........ ...| 1,363.6) 1,188.9 960.8 | 1,034.0) 1,110.6 361.8 374.5 874.2| 1,084.0 379.6 318.4 386.1] 4,591.9 | 4,547.3 
Germany, Fed. Rep.‘. 1,029.6 852.8 887.4| 1,106.1 06.0 322.1 280.0 $04.0 925.6 302.3 299.5 323.8 | 3,532.2) 3,853.9 
SUES ss oe os 00-5 oid 5.8 5.5 4.1 5 Re ik 1.2 BiOFE. ccc cke Bode ccce Eee tet tte eneepeee ites ones 17.2 20.0 
deve vstseecsees 93.4 88.1 80.7 84.1 72.4 23.3 21.7 4 cree ee. 33.5 Lo a 398.3 346.3 
DN bitveaeecee ee 12.7 15.7 11.9 15.6 13.2 4.5 3.5 Fy AS: 4.8 ek Se ee " 57.7 56.0 
ING dindvawee-eeche oi 144.9 120.9 96.3 118.0 126.6 39.1 39.7 [Ose Cee eee eo) ee te 572.6 482.2 
Italy5............... 588.5 602.2 553.7 568.9 613.3 212.4 192.4 208.5 610.7 202.2 203.8 204.7} 2,167.3) 2,313.3 
6s wocivieecceces 14.4 13.2 12.7 LD PER Cee Cee eee ee Se LA tem 3.8 56.7 
Netherlands......... 611.5 566.9 523.4 568.1 548.1 199.4 156.1 He RAR 179.9 - A eae 2,575.4 | 2,269.9 
0 eS 217.4 222.6 196.7 236.0 240.8 73.3 77.9 89.9 224.2 69.4 70.8 84.0 877.3 872.7 
Portugal............ 87.3 92.1 81.6 88.6 74.1 22.6 24.3 | ee 26.3 eee 329.2 349.6 
eich ischial ectergeocb 98.7 134.8 131.9 } = | A ae 50.4 SB .SF. riedis Heb cso} Sesser es ee ease 387.0 618.5 
ss biden este 477.2 426.3| #405.2 418.0 379.0 134.7 115.1 . S51 eee 132.8 IRB... See 1,776.2) 1,728.7 
Switzerland........... 321.5 306.5 282.0 295.0 272.2 88.6 84.6 1 293.8 A 6 103.8 | 1,372.4) 1,204.9 
| 14.6 18.1 18.7 17.7 17.5 6.5 4.9 Cee. Se ae ae ee 47.8 69.1 
United Kingdom...... 2,765.4| 2,582.3 | 2,216.3] 2,229.1) 2,288.0 812.3 680.5 800.0 | 2,450.1 821.1 828.0 816.6 |10,997.7| 9,793.2 
Yugoslavia........... 78.5 105.4 91.3 97.7 108.5 40.2 32.8 5 118.5 8 36.8 44.9 390.8 373.0 
Asia: 
wee ReRCRa Te ewe 42.2 40.7 34.8 OS ae ee ee Pee I CT eS 140.2 157.6 
SIR, §.0:6 Vale 0.0 acteee $7.1 61.2 49.1 55.7 37.0 13.2 10.4 ee Bid chook J 1 Rr ae 137.5 192.0 
NS sce.» Hie a¢ais eee 94.8 92.2 81.8 88.9 77.4 23.0 24.1 30.4 92.5 2.4 28.8 31.3 327.3 357.8 
French India..........}.... ed ales Wen Mees onwenesa Sede gee bic Be waibe s <i baw > wanes Eve Bale eas ose Ee etna a eee 13.0 8.2 
Hong Kong........... 175.2 149.4 162.2 174.6 190.5 66.1 57.0 kee: 63.4 Oe ) eee 852.3 661.4 
~ Aaggptee Has Gaee 563.9} 468.7} 349.9] 289.9| 274.0 91.3 83.9 NM RRS SSRs, Pe foe .«. | 1,775.7] 1,672.4 
Indochina 122.1 114.9 108.9 BETO RES LTP ee. ee ae ee Cie cud Leones ete 305. 448.8 
Indonesia? 200.5 212.2 252.7 248.8 161.8 53.3 54.1 i 3 eee 59.4 A.D Fe oe v0 - 801.6 914.3 
EE agit oe re 48.8 36.4 41.3 OG es ee ee Ore BS RS ovetces ke veceer ° 249.1 165.0 
Vin esdcis th ones 44.0 39.0 44.4 GS.8 bcc care « Joseenst es Ev'06+nn vn Be 0X chk Beceweeen Eee ee ieee 143.0 173.0 
tt otcltcébece bi 87.9 98.6 .) eae oP 73.4 23.3 25.8 eo ae 3 / Oe ern 343.3.).....5 ae 
| RSS ee 4 468.4 524.4 497.6 538.1 7.5 188.2 172.7 186.6 614.8 214.2 203.3 197.3 | 1,940.9 | 2,028.5 
Ss Uso ee bec e's 38.3 33.5 37.8 48.8 lds aniaibin ie Lela x os Ange veyed an} eS +9 eh > therm < ettadee 46 158.4 
YE RSC 353.8 316.0 290.3 308.9 266.4 94.3 81.5 93.2 265.6 89.1 86.0 86.9 | 1,553.8) 1,268.9 
North Borneo......... 5.6 6.0 5.4 4 eens OE Oe Ne ee SE Ma, Oy ee ae ane ott 9 23.0 
Pabintem?® .... coeds. 187.6 173.5 143.8 104.8 98.2 33.4 34.5 +) Se 23.8 20.3 écnavee 519.9 609.7 
Philippines. .......... 122.0 100.0 111.5 88 102.0 28.0 37.5 ie | eee a ee ev fs 480.0 421.5 
PES « «0 cc cbweu ds clss 60400 HS co ates Lace SOs Le 0.0.6000.0 heea eae atellb bee fe 6 © teeta 6 as .eiaebee oad ate wproces OBB. 4.5. os cers. 
ae sic Bes eve th ay ee Pee AS ere, AA Pe A eer OS YS BR 138.7 142.6 
Taiwan (Formosa)??... 30.6 28.3 30.9 25.4 23.4 7.0 8.1 ea 7.8 God Te os Sivele 84.3 115.2 
GOSS. ove adics 117.5 138.7 152.6 147.0 118.4 39.7 $8.5 40.1 126.9 40.3 40.5 46.2 397.7 555.9 
Oceania: 
Australia. ... ‘saat 684.6 474.3 295.1 266.0 292.2 100.1 93.0 99.0 289.9 96.9 99.1 94.0) 2,106.2) 1,719.9 
British New Hebrides. .|........ SEDGE, cccutce bude checn Betevines Pad eceen Eadbe ccuk Ei tc oe bte Ente cs soete arene «Sed eastern 0.2 6.7 
See ee 5.6 7.5 8.4 8.8 5 1.3 1.8 D.B8 dis < tae u's ee Coe Toe odwee'e = 30.2 
French New Hebrides..}........ eee pee Wee Seer, ee ee ee ea ae | RET eS errr -6 1.0 
French Oceania....... 1.4 1.3 1.0 BIE. ware ees ee eee eS eye emery es Serr 4.1 4.6 
New Caledonia........ 2.0 2+ 1.9 a8 be bs% ahve ee sacs bwetedy hedis anrel cree o's wand 5.9 8.2 
New Zealand......... 191.8 180.0 160.6 111.7 107.1 34.9 35.6 36.6 32.3 ee : See ° 578.1 644.2 
SE EMD. cccccihs seewces $04 b000he Docuveces Leonel een eee aeaws Satnees ere ree Te 4 ope. see Kaede Hinbost Ot ee 
Africa: 
EP ae eer 168.0 159.9 137.8 171.6 141.5 45.5 35.9 45.2 144.3 45.6 45.4 53.2 574.6 638.4 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 46.1 44.3 44.9 40.T 36.7 11.6 12.1 BO Beeb isons 9.3 } eS 120.6 175.4 
Sie rae 20.1 20.1 26.1 | 3} ae SD IS ee OF piedint wrens: #8 sn Gib-6 eer ere Ohana 75.8 91.4 
Belgian Congo'*...... 91.9 106.8 133.9 110.9 84.3 26.7 28.8 PO Bad cance Cebucn’s é be bbc dtbocewees ° $08.4 443.5 
Br. Somaliland. ....... 1.3 1.4 1.2 3 aes ere blive aiwaie ere sete ooveet owe sony 4.5 5.8 
Canary Islands........ 29.9 33.6 31.5 FF PaaS See esepaee sadness Lewes sae eee ere Tek esd 136.7 127.8 
Cape Verde Islands. .. . 6 2.8 2.1 Bed Igueceses C68. <2 gabed ves kbeese son Bas toeege testes és ae 8.6 9.0 
 . = eae ere 6.5 7.8 6.1 Ce | ePrrere (Crea Te Ceeete, ee, ee | eee ee. eS ee » $0.1 23.8 
Comoro Islands!?.. 3 7 9 RR eS | a a ee ee PE SS, a OEE enléie x3 s 1o-0¢s Ghuataumawes es ar 2.5 
Egypt!’......... weer 170.1 155.1 131.3 171.8 102.7 27.8 37.3 37.6 131.8 45.4 47.1 39.3 666.0 628.3 
Es dus views e ER a ee ees ee) Ee, ee Pee, Tee, ee es Me em, BN oO Ginksbe Se O Leann Ss . 
ERE Oe 12,2 12.1 9.6 12.5 i Oe ereee Sere error, Sere er, pn ee 42.1 46.4 
French Cameroons. ... . 27.3 29.7 24.2 , Aaa oe | Oe ee eee Pe tt Ne geushes 94.3 106.6 
French Equatorial Africa 28.7 29.5 30.7 26.1 21.9 8.5 6.4 S&S ee ER bas. dGes Mee eR as 104.2 115.6 
French Morocco....... 145.7 137.0 123.5 109.6 110.3 85.8 33.3 1 3 40.4 36.8 : aetiee ‘ 456.2 515.8 
French Somaliland..... 4.9 5.4 4.2 5.5 seeeeeee 0.6 0.9 eeeeeeee lems eeeee bese eeene beeeeeene leseeeeee 9.3 20.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 




















1952 1953 Annualt 
Country 
First Second Third Fourth First Janu- Febru- Second 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter ary ary March | quarter April May June 1951 1952 
Imports—Continued 
Africa—C ontinued 

French Togo.......... 4.3 4.0 2.5 OER TE: TRS, it i’ ar eee ee eee 13.3 13.3 
French West Africa... 107.0 84.6 78.8 , ty RRR Se 29.4 8 | RP Ae eee re areey ee 350.5 349.9 
| SS owe 3.2 2.1 2.3 Sf ) ee 0.4 4 RES SE ee er ae eee ee Sey oe 11.2 10.4 
Gold Coast....... boo 50.5 43.4 45.3 48.1 53.0 21.7 15.6 4 eS ee ee ee a See 177.4 187.3 
RIE SS RM DR SE PR eee LaPeer. ees eae eee Sey ere: - ee ake / 2) eer 
iy « 6saee o cocces 42.1 35.6 40.9 Rn sla OFT ET FHT, TE >’ Re Bey Sewage 149.4 166.0 
a ee eee De ehoge PatGebone Eiccecces Po seceese Ieccedece Pocceseee betccbece Levbesees 17.3 18.1 
ethane 6 pos ns ARE oe DS Ee Se Sey Vee Sere Ce SRS, RS PE SY ee ee eee ee PRS BESS 28.2 34.9 
Madagasear'*,....... 27.1 35.7 34.3 | eae ore 6.7 | ee, eee Ne ee ae ae reer 130.8 133.6 
Melilla....... coceeecs- 2.2 2.3 2.3 LE, ee, ey eS pe) EE aa ee eee 11.3 8.4 
PEND <0 cbeedoees 9.8 14.6 12.5 ET EST RC SS Se eee hae et Cee ae eer ye 42.6 48.4 
Mozambique.......... 17.0 18.8 20.6 RES Os? | SER RS ieee: Sees: oa AR a: eee 71.1 15.9 
ena Duel on econ 83.9 78.6 76.5 7 eee 26.3 3 Re ea re, eee ee Pees See ee 233.0 $13.4 
Northern Rhodesia. . . 24.1 27.4 34.7 33.5 34.3 11.1 12.9 Nw a ae Ok Sn ie 99.1 119.7 
Nyasaland......... oon 4.3 7.0 8.1 6.1 4.6 1.8) « 1.4 8 | i ee 1.5 + ee aed 20.4 24.6 
i th.otedde ees 7.5 11.8 10.8 9.3 8) SE , aa SEE ea, ee ee ee ee Se Behe 33.2 39.4 
= "Sg 1 a eS 2 ts Genls sh) Be cecbind Baa bebe 8c4ense a Fee Bey Le ae 5 5 
St.-Tome and Principe 1.4 ek tibhinds Ma oy ateeun Deli end hake Reecakane i itndeues Wana caceake Eo vceteus 5.2 4.7 
Se _ ee 0.4 0.6 0.6 Pas 0.1 Sea Ee Se SO. Se ee Sens FOE oe 2.0 
icaih Midas 7.8 6.3 7 7.5 7.6 2.6 2.4 See De Echdubive Ti ceveves 23.0 28.8 
South West Africa..... 12.1 14.6 15.0 14.6 15.4 4.4 5.4 PAE, 6 wendeting Se ae meron 50.3 56.4 
Southern Ts cc 57.5 65.6 69.5 55.1 53.3 18.6 15.7 DR Giks 605ee< 2 ep, ee 240.1 247.7 
Tanganyika..... adeee 22.6 27.1 . 32.1 SE Ga SS Sy a Cs! a a, Ae ee a She A ee 78.4 105.0 
MEE eo cog cbceeces ele sescses fos encsce fever sees feccesees 7 DS Se ee ee ee DUE, swabeas ti <eheses Be«eeheen 28.0 36.6 
Dy. sc¢ebecae’ 39.9 35.6 43.8 56.0 4 ee ee ee ee Ce ere Pee tere we ye oe 182.3 175.8 
ae 18.8 15.9 14.2 EES OE, S|) Oe Ee See Sree See 62.8 68.0 
Union of South Africa. . $25.6 319.6 237.8 267.1 295.7 90.5 93.0 SOEs veh deed RRO RT 1,315.6] 1,150.1 
ae OF 4.0 3.0 3.0 3.3 3.2 0.9 1.0 ES Tae Oe hee eee 14.7 13.2 






































1 Figures shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of 
because of adjustments made only 


the monthly figures 
cumulative totals by reporting countries. 


® See section on “United States Foreign Trade.”’ 


* Excluding reparations. 


* Includes trade with Soviet Zone of Germany. 
* Beginning 1952 trade of Italy includes trade of Trieste under 


Anglo-American administration. 


in the 


i 


January-June. 
1% 


aay 
uw 
16 
it 


% Includes land trade. Excludes government account land trade 
from April 1951 through June 1952. 
Exports exchange settlements. 


Includes French Hebrides. 
Included with British 
Excludes exports of camels. - 
Includes Ruanda Urundi. 

Included with Madagascar prior to 1952. 


Hebrides, 


* Excludes trade with Italy. Beginning 1952 also included with 
trade of Italy (see footnote 5). 

* Excludes trade of the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow) with ex- 
ception of exported tin, tin ore, and bauxite. 


Excludes trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Includes Comoro Islands through 1951 only. 
Less than $500,000. 

Excludes imports from Panama Canal Zone. 





Excludes 
* Excludes 


petroleum imported 


—— exports of crude petroleum. 

rade of petroleum companies for their own use and 
of international refugee organizations for Israel. Exports of crude 
rom Iraq and refined in Lebanon are excluded. 


Import exchange settlements. 
Mutual Security Agency, valued at $56.6 million in 1951 and $73.5 
million 1952, and also those financed with private funds abroad 
valued at $2.4 million in 1951 and $2.9 million in 1952. 


Excludes imports financed by 





U.S. Foreign 


These statistics were prepared by the In- 
ternational Economic Analysis Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. They are derived from figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census and 
include revisions issued through June 1953. 


Export figures by continent and country 
are not total exports but exports exclusive 
of those items designated for omission from 
count figures by present security regula- 
tions. These items are referred to as ‘‘special 
category,"’ Type I and II. exports. 


Total exports and figures for selected areas 
include ‘‘special category’’ exports. Com- 
modity figures include ‘‘special category,"’ 
Type II, items, except as noted. Effective 
January 1953, a number of commodities were 
transferred from Type I, for which no detail 


Trade 6 @ ®@ 


is given by commodity or country, to Type 
II, with detail by commodity (but not by 
country), making available for the first time 
since early 1949 complete totals for a num- 
ber of important items (for example, trac- 
tors and automobiles). Commodity data for 
1952 have been adjusted accordingly. 


The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces Abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through United States Armed Forces 
Mutual Security Program shipments, an 
other aid and relief shipments are included 
as well as commercial exports. Values are 
f. a. s. port of export. 


Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


tries is generally according to country of 
ultimate destination: classification is by 
country of consignment if destination is not 
known. Imported goods are credited to the 
country in which the products are mined, 
grown, or manufactured. Countries for which 
average exports in the recent periods 
amounted to $35,000,000 or imports to $265,- 
000,000 on an annual basis, and a few coun- 
tries having smaller trade, are shown sep- 
arately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States Customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General imports 
represent merchandise entered immediately 
upon arrival into merchandising or consump- 
tion channels plus commodities entered into 
bonded customs warehouses for storage. Im- 
ports for consumption are merchandise en- 
tered immediately upon arrival into mer- 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse 
for consumption. 



























































Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
1668 Z January-June 
Iters 1953 1952 1958 
Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter} 1952 1958 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports mil. dol...) 1,352.3 | 1,474.4| 1,167.5] 1,395.8] 1,445.5} 1,876.0 || 3,994.2] 8,841.6] 8,796.3] 8,876.4] 4,216. 8,038.5 | 8,093.1 
MSP military shipments BD eendined dO....«« 167.4 235.8 113.4 339.8 366.6 871.1 516.6 554.7 651.0 886.9 1,077.5 782.2) 1,964.4 
Total, excluding MSP. .........do........ 1,184.9 | 1,238.6 | 1,054.1 | 1,055.5 | 1,078.9| 1,004.9|| 3,477.6 | 2,786.9 | 3,145.3] 2,989.6 | 3.139.383 § 7,256.8 | 6,128.7 
Exports, United States merchandise do...«....| 1,332.1 | 1,459.1} 1,155.3 1,382.9] 1,485.3 1,367.8 3,956.5 | 3,306.0 | 3,769.0] 3,843.7} 4,186.08 7,962.4/| 8,029.7 
General imports .........:.... do. 932.6 835.4 861.2 | 1,012.4 901.6 933.8 2,629.2 | 2,533.4 | 2,775.0 | 2,782.4] 2,847.88 5,408.5 | 5,680.2 
Imports for consumption ................ O....0000! 936.1 843.4 858.7 997.7 891.1 925.6 || 2,638.2 | 2,535.2 | 2,784.91 2,752.61 2,814.4 § 5,426.8 | 6,567.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE—Continued 










































































































\ Monthly Quarterly 
Pree ag, 
anuary-June 
= 1952 1953 1952 19538 
Second } Third | Fourth | First | Second 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1952 1958 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
I Se aig seein.’ 1936-38=100.... 550 599 474 567 589 561 B41 452 515 526 572 544 549 
Unit value . 208 208 205 203 203 201 207 205 2038 205 2038 207 204 
Quantity .... 265 288 231 279 290 279 261 221 254 257 283 268 270 
Imports for consumption: 
SiN a ndietiticmannindiuesscnpmaseonsiecstseestiinttied 456 411 419 486 434 451 429 412 453 447 457 441 452 
Unit value a ail 296 290 289 278 276 275 292 284 279 277 276 296 277 
Quantity 154 142 145 175 158 164 147 145 162 162 166 149 164 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including “special 
ES mil. dol..... 1,352.8 | 1,474.4| 1,167.5 | 1,895.3 | 1,445.6 | 1,876.0 || 8,994.2| 8,341.6] 3,796.8 | 8,876.4] 4,216.89 8,088.5| 8,098.1 
ig AEE TRIES: SER, SIRT x. 39! i 264.2 284.2 262.5 305.8 312.1 306.6 810.9 728.0 779.5 767.8 924.59 1,484.0} 1,692.8 
American Republics .............. 327.6 $27.4 270.7 250.1 262.8 254.8 925.7 778.7 802.9 721.7 767.8 § 1,902.8 | 1,489.4 
Western Europe ............:cccccsceeeees 432.5 534.6 358.7 631.2 539.1 515.6 1,325.8 | 1,062.9| 1,338.1 | 1,456.0 | 1,586.0 f 2,669.6 | 8,042.0 
MSP military shipment ........ 153.3 220.5 103.7 277.1 286.2 291.9 477.5 449.5 523.5 711.8 855.2 695.9 | 1,567.0 
Dependencies of Western Europe 50.4 61.5 47.0 47.6 47.5 41.7 148.8 119.4 130.3 125.3 186.9 298.8 262.2 
gg OS Ee ee ae d 277.6 276.7 228.7 260.4 284.0 257.2 783.0 657.7 745.4 805.6 801.6 § 1,683.3 | 1,607.2 
“Special category” exports ? Mia 233.0 282.5 160.1 387.7 413.8 417.5 675.6 705.0 791.8} 1,023.8 | 1,219.19 1,106.8 | 2,242.9 
= 75.4 105.8 35.7 170.9 181.5 163.9 220.0 221.1 315.4 433.8 516.3 314.0 950.1 
154.6 176.7 124.3 216.9 232.3 253.6 455.5 483.9 476.5 590.0 702.8 792.8 | 1,292.7 
1,119.8 | 1,191.9 | 1,007.4] 1,007.5 | 1,031.7 958.4 3,318.6 | 2,636.6 | 3,004.4 | 2,852.6 | 2,997.69 6,981.7] 5,850.2 
Northern North America ............ 1 242.2 265.2 249.5 287.0 294.8 290.1 756.9 677.5 726.5 725.4 871.99 1,880.6 | 1,597.8 
Southern North America .... 147.4 157.5 137.8 133.8 136.5 128.1 442.7 390.0 420.0 385.9 398.4 889.5 784.3 
176.4 175.7 138.6 123.0 131.0 128.5 490.7 401.3 400.8 349.1 382.5 § 1,032.3 731.6 
273.9 314.9 251.2 249.4 246.3 218.1 840.0 603.2 802.1 734.7 718.99 1,942.4 | 1,448.6 
re 201.3 206.0 170.7 159.4 165.7 146.4 578.0 405.8 479.7 487.5 471.69 1,227.1 959.0 
Oceania 19.6 21.9 15.4 10.5 12.6 10.4 56.9 89.5 54.9 40.3 33.5 180.5 73.8 
Africa 58.5 50.7 44.2 44.4 44.8 36.8 158.5 119.3 120.5 129.6 126.0 329.2 255.6 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
IR ne RR RT Rt ae mil. dol..... 242.2 265.1 249.3 287.0 294.8 290.1 756.6 677.4 726.5 725.4 871.9 § 1,880.2 | 1,597.8 
American Republics, total ............ P< ge 306.4 815.7 258.9 238.3 252.0 242.5 881.0 745.3 773.0 688.4 782.7 § 1,822.2| 1,421.2 
EN AS Se eS a 59.0 66.2 56.9 52.0 47.8 52.2 182.0 148.1 158.2 152.9 152.0 359.8 4.9 
Central American Republics ......do........ 22.0 24.9 17.4 28.0 33.8 25.5 64.3 57.9 68.2 56.0 87.3 128.3 143.3 
NEE SILUUG. . cotusunsensvenssscnctecteerbanased SS ne 2.8 3.0 2.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 8.1 8.6 9.0 8.8 9.7 16.4 18.5 
El Salvador ....... pdidsecsmuidapamaeed | ee 3.6 3.3 2.5 3.7 3.6 2.9 9.4 8.2 9.2 10.2 10.3 19.6 20.4 
Guatemala Secped 3.9 3.8 2.9 3.3 3.7 3.0 10.7 9.1 9.9 11.4 10.1 21.2 21.5 
| ee CEES eR Ae 3.9 4.0 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.2 11.0 9.2 11.1 7.9 9.8 22.0 17.8 
Panama, Republic of .......s-++ PB 5.8 8.4 4.6 12.5 17.7 10.9 18.4 17.6 22.5 12.4 41.1 35.9 53.5 
ere ee amis Misswen 44.0 43.8 41.0 30.8 34.3 32.0 128.8 121.7 127.4 114.1 97.2 266.8 211.3 
Dominican Republic 4.3 4.5 4.7 3.4 4.0 2.9 13.5 12.2 13.8 13.7 10.4 28.2 24. 
Haiti _........ 2.0 2.2 1.9 2.3 2.1 2.1 6.2 7.7 8.9 7.1 6.4 16.2 13.5 
Argentina 13.2 13.5 9.2 5.9 8.2 14.2 35.9 38.3 29.8 18.0 28.3 79.9 46.4 
Bolivia  ......... 4.2 4.2 2.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 10.9 5.0 4.4 4.2 4.2 20.3 < 
65.9 57.9 42.4 23.9 24.4 24.7 166.1 105.7 85.0 69.8 72.9 $74.1 142.6 
111 12.2 7.8 6.5 7.1 7.2 31.1 26.6 34.5 20.7 20.9 68.7 41.5 
18.4 21.2 17.9 24.2 26.1 24.4 57.5 55.9 59.9 59.4 115.0 184.2 
2.6 3.8 3.0 2.6 3.7 2.6 9.4 9.5 9.3 111 8.9 18.0 20.0 
8.6 12.0 9.6 11.4 9.7 8.9 30.3 32.3 33.8 34.1 29.9 60.9 64.0 
4.7 3.5 2.4 1.6 1.8 2.0 10.5 6.1 10.7 4.3 5.3 25.8 9.7 
Vernetuiela  .......cccceccceceee 45.1 45.0 42.1 43.8 47.0 41.7 132.8 115.7 128.1 121.8 132.5 266.7 254.8 f 
Netherlands Antilles 8.4 8.6 8.6 8.9 8.0 6.4 25.6 21.3; 20.1 23.4 23.3 46.2 
EuROPE 
Western Europe, total ® ............ mil. dol... 273.7 $18.7 250.8 249.1 246.0 218.0 838.3 601.7 800.8 733.4 713.1 § 1,938.7 | 1,446.5 
REE Se | Eee 7.6 10.3 4.0 7.£ 6.1 2.8 21.9 16.0 12.1 22.5 15.0 50.8 87.6 
Belgium and Luxembourg ........d0........ 22.9 25.7 23.5 21.6 23.0 18.8 72.1 54.0 67.8 58.0 62.8 170.0 120.8 
EI St SE OE ET OO.cun 2.4 4.9 3.2 3.6 2.6 3.1 10.6 7.0 12.4 8.1 9.3 31.1 17.4 
TNTRDO: soccrancacscccdives Ef FEE Rea $4.5 36.6 28.0 26.6 39.9 27.3 99.1 58.5 94.3 91.8 33.8 212.6 185.6 
West Germany ooeccccccccccccsssreeceeeres Pee 22.1 $1.2 27.8 26.4 29.4 25.8 81.0 90.7 122.3 88.6 81.6 232.2 170.2 
MIIIIDED > .decsescintxsdiadibcanaceeacecetonipackehiahtbeadieibcenee 7.3 10.7 8.2 4.2) 5.6 5.5 21.1 10.2 9.3 12.4 15.3 45.1 27.7 
EN Ar a 1.9 1.7 2.1 2.7 1.7 2.8 5.8 5.8 9.7 7.0 6.7 22.9 18.6 
Se: Ca a EE 37.3 49.6 49.4 28.0 27.6 ‘ 28.5 136.3 56.6 88.1 17.9 79.1 268.3 157.0 
POGRRIOT URIS ~ ccscdbiniseraresessieceieceseqeesceMepeconsees 24.9 28.7 19.8 14.1 15.9 18.5 72.8 53.3 66.1 49.7 48.5 157.0 98.2 
orway 8.2 5.5 5.4 6.2 6.1 4.8 19.0 15.7 20.1 17.7 16.1 42.6 33.7 
Portugal 3.0 2.1 2.6 2.3 2.2 2.2 1.7 8.4 9.7 8.0 6.7 20.5 14.7 
Sweden _.......... 8.0 9.8 9.3 9.5 8.4 5.4 27.1 24.8 $2.4 27.2 23.3 66.6 50.6 
Switzerland 14.5 13.2 14.6 12.1 10.5 10.8 42.3 31.8 $4.9 31.2 33.5 84.4 64.7 
, eee ae 4.7 5.5 3.9 6.6 4.7 6.8 14.0 18.0 14.5 14, 18.1 30.9 82.1 
United Kingdom .........cccccccccceeseee dO. ccceees 58.1 54.8 42.1 53.6 43.7 $9.0 155.1 117.6 160.0 162.7 136.3 398.5 299.0 
Al sevtnielaaidond 4.8 5.4 5.6 4.1 3.6 4.0 15.8 16.4 9.9 11.5 8 $1.1 23.2 
(,  * BP a ae 8.7 4.1 2.6 2.0 3.3 1.7 10.4 4.7 74 5.7 7.0 25.0 12.7 
Yugoslavia eovdehacscels 5.5 12.3 3.6 15.5 12.0 14.2 21.3 8.3 24.9 33.1 41.7 40.1 74.8 
Soviet bloc ® ........... dl O.. (x) (x) 2 ok a | (x) 2 2 4 6 2 4 a) 
Czechoslovakia .... dO......44 (x) (x) (x) (x) (BP Frscccncsinaeais (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) 
| SS | ae ei Poa ews (x) (x (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) l Al -l 2 . 
ae Ss ae Seer ee Rbscicice (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total...............0008 mil. dol..... 21.3 28.2 27.5 24.6 25.4 20.1 76.9 67.2 67.8 71.3 70.0 156.3 141.3 
SII». cdtaleccienencinvediinibkedtosoectasdabasiqneatll AO. ...000s a 1.1 2.0 1.5 2.2 1.5 3.8 4.4 3.8 5.8 5.2 8.6 11.0 
Israel and Palestine ...... aS Be. 9.3 8.9 5.6 7.6 5.4 4.2 28.9 18.5 19.8 17.1 17.1 51.5 34.2 
Saudi Arabia 2.0.0... mr ORS 6.8 10.6 10.2 8.6 8.6 6.7 27.1 24.7 17.9 24.1 23.9 RY 48.0 
BR TE, GOROD snscthscosesececccessstcnssontenesed BB trv. 199.6 199.6 158.6 145.4 152.9 136.7 657.9 378.1 466.7 456.5 435.09 1,201.3 891.5 
Re nnn p RI 8.2 8.2 1.7 3.3 2.6 2.2 8.2 8.2 8.2 7.4 7 19. 15.4 
a aes sede 1.5 5.0 2.8 5 1.0 5 9.3 3.2 14 2.0 2. 15.2 4.1 
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EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS—Continued 


ASIA AND OCEANIA—Continued 
Far East—Continued 
China including Manchuria..mil. dol 














Outer Momgolia ...........0.ccceccceeeseeee | eR 
Hong Kong & do........ 
a a ae |” eee 


Indochina ... oe. 

Indonesia _..... er eee 
op AS av “aes 
Korea, Republic of .... ee ES 
AE: SS a as” Sees 


Philippines, Republic of ..... 
Thailand (Siam) . 

Taiwan ..... 
Australia ............ ail 
gg SS eee 


Belgian COm@o occccccccccccccseccceseeeses 
SE eee 
0 Pa ee 
Union of South Africa ...... 
British West Africa, total®. / 
French West Africa® ................. 


Sterling area countries‘ ................ do 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Total general imports ................ 
ER 


American Republics ... 
Western Europe ................. 


Dependencies of Western Europe do........ 






SP MINS codllltinndescostebabosibénereed | San 
Northern North America ............do.. 
Southern North America ............do........ 
South America ..............0 xs Vee 





0 SRE Se Ee ee ee 
“Eee ay . See 
as Se - ees 
LE Se ae ee wee ee O..1.0000 
Western HEMISPHERE 
NE 0 | ES SE Se a 


American Republics, total ... 










































































EE EE PL eee do. 
Central American Republics ....do........ 
Costa Rica salma do 
El Salvador do 
Guatemala ........... do. 
ESS) TIA Ee SS do........ 
Dominican Republic do. 
Haiti ...... do 
Argentina do 

ivia do 
Brazil do. 
Chile do 
Colombia do 
Ecuador do. 
Peru . do 
0S See eae do 
Venezuela do. 

Netherlands Antilles ...............00:000. . NRE 


Europe 


Western Europe, total * 









































RE SIE EE eee 
Belgium and Lu b 
Denmark .......... 
France do 
West Germany o.cccccccccccccscecscesseeees dO....0... 
Greece do, 
Pe See tS eee oADlatece 
Netherlands ..... y Ya 
ees Cir cee ae “Sess 
Portugal é = 
A SS Ore eee , ae 
Switzerland —_ Wer 
/ 0 eee ee 7 See 
United Kingdom .................:cc00000e do........ 
SS Fae See do 
CS ESSE ae Ee re 
Yugoslavia / do 
Soviet Bloc* .. do 
Czechoslovakia do 
olan * O....0..0 
U. 8. 8. R. MB ciincneel 
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1952 1953 
Second | Third First Second 
quarter | quarter quarter | quarter 1952 1953 
2.3 2.1 1.7 3.1 3.4 2. ’ 0 1.4 8.8 8.9 t 
44.8 35.2 24.4 9.4 0.4 12.5 104.5 37.8 36.5 59.7 $2.2 . 
3.2 2.5 3.5 4.1 4.0 1.4 | 9.2 10.3 9.0 8.6 9.5 ¥ 
10.0 10.0 9.3 8.8 6.2 9.3 | 29.3 33.7 34.8 25.5 24.2 y i 
64.0 78.2 56.1 50.8 0.3 44.9 198.3 116.9 158.7 141.8 146.0 : : 
17.8 6.9 4.6 5.9 6.8 1.5 29.3 16.8 24.0 25.5 20.14 52.9 45.7 
2.7 2.7 4.6 1.4 2.5 2.2 10.0 9.0 19.8 13.3 6.0 26.0 19.8 
21.3 21.7 25.8 29.2 9.2 3.7 68.8 66.7 73.3 84.0 102.1 142.6 186.1 
4.1 4.6 5.0 5.8 5.3 3.7 13.7 13.5 14.8 15.1 14.7 29.6 29.9 
3.6 4.7 3.0 11.2 1.8 5.1 11.3 13.6 15.6 21.4 24.1 31.2 45.6 
17.3 14.5 12.1 1.9 9.6 7.5 43.9 30.0 43.4 31.0 25.0 101.6 56.0 
2.0 6.1 2.7 2.4 2.6 2.0 10.9 8.0 9.8 7.5 T.1 25.0 14.5 
6 8.3 6.4 3.4 21.3 14.7 16.9 14.1 15.2 38.6 29.3 
3 5.0 4.5 4.0 19.8 16.0 19.4 14.8 12.4 40.8 27.2 
3 1.1 6 6 3.0 9.1 3.3 2.2 2.4 13.7 4.6 
7 19.5 17.7 16.5 58.0 42.6 45.0 61.1 53.0 126.8 114.1 
2 1.6 2.2 1.2 6.1 4.7 5.3 4.0 4.6 11.2 8.6 
3B 24; 2.4 _ 14 6.1 4.7 3.6 3.4 3.6 12.1 TA 
- - = " ~= —— = ~- —— Sa 
161.8} 129.4 101.7 460.0| 313.3 7.5| 403.9; 338.001,148.9| 736.8 
2,629.2 | 2,533.4 2,782.4 | 2,847.89 5,408.5 | 5,630.2 
596.4 580.3 583.6 645.1 f 1,156.1 | 1,228.7 
787.0 854.2 956.9 878.8 § 1,663.1 | 1,886.6 
474.9 463.6 ~ 557.1 591.0 962.2} 1,148.1 
281.8 190.4 235.5 244.0 613.4 479.5 
489.0 444.8 449.3 489.0 f 1,013.6 935.3 
597.0 582.2 583.7 645.3 f 1,156.9| 1,229.0 
373.5 275.2 409.1 353.4 171.7 162.6 
468.6 618.6 608.6 572.7 § 1,015.0] 1,181.3 
486.0 475.9 567.3 602.7 985.6 | 1,170.0 
471.0 419.3 414.7 449.5 972.6 864.2 
80.3 49.2 51.3 67.1 140.2 118.5 
152.8 112.8 147.6 157.1 366.5 304.7 
190.0 195.5 2. LO 596.4 580.3 583.6 645.1 § 1,156.1 | 1,228.7 
290.2 258.2 238.6 6 : . 7187.0 854.2 956.9 878.89 1,668.1 | 1,835.6 
37.6 32.8 $1.4 . : 28. 101.8 17.4 : 124.0 95.3 218.9 219.8 
25.9 14.3 14.7 5 : . 55.0 33.5 2. 94.3 70.2 140.2 164.5 
3.0 2.0 2.0 5.4 2.9 2.0 7.0 3.8 T.A 11.0 10.3 19.8 21.4 
9.2 3.7 3.6 12.7 2.7 2.3 16.5 1.5 1.8 40.1 17.7 45.8 57.8 
6.0 3.7 4.3 10.3 4.7 2.3 14.0 1.7 15.7 24.9 17.3 41.0 42.2 
48.0 57.5 40.5 50.1 40.3 39.5 146.0 116.5 71.2 118.1 129.8 251.6 247.9 
4.2 4.2 4.5 4.6 3.9 5.3 12.9 10.4 15.6 13.0 13.8 29.8 26.8 
3.2 2.3 2.3 1.2 1.0 38 1.8 3.7 6.8 4.2 2.9 19.0 7.2 
10.9 9.2 12.5 18.5 14.6 16.1 $2.6 43.0 57.6 58.6 49.2 58.1 107.8 
3.3 2.6 2.5 3.4 2.1 7.2 8.5 19.2 21.9 21.1 12.7 14.7 33.8 
66.9 49.6 49.4 59.7 43.2 48.6 165.9 201.6 216.1 184.0 151.5 390.7 $35.5 
14.7 15.9 13.1 27.3 27.2 30.4 43.7 90.4 95.9 79.3 84.9 99.7 164.2 
28.1 21.7 24.2 43.8 35.1 $4.1 74.0 105.6 102.0 113.0 178.3 215.0 
3.2 3.0 3.1 3.8 3.2 2.3 9.3 12.5 11.7 9.3 16.8 21.0 
5.5 5.9 3.9 1.4 7.4 8.5 15.3 15.1 15.0 23.4 27.9 38.8 
3.0 4.3 4.0 6.0, 5.2 4.7 11.3 25.1 21.3 15.8 17.1 87.1 
34.7 33.6 $2.1 33.6 37.2 $4.2 100.3 99.3 108.6 105.0 195. 213.6 
15.6 15.5 12.9 11.3 11.4 11.7 44.0 28.4 46.5 34.4 100.8 80.9 
0.4 146.9 157.7 189.9 196.6 474.9 463.6 58.3 557.1 591.0 962.2} 1,148.1 
2.0 1.8 2.3 3.3 2.5 2.0 6.0 6.9 6.1 10.4 7.8 14.4 18.2 
17.8 12.9 13.3 23.2 23.1 24.0 44.0 41.6 55.1 53.3 70.2 92.6 123.5 
1.4 1.3 2.0 3.4 3.4 3.1 4.7 5.1 9.1 9.1 9.9 11.2 19.0 
14.0 11.2 13.1 18.8 14.4 17.9 38.3 36.9 42.3 44.5 51.1 87.7 95.6 
14.6 15.4 15.3 25.9 21.7 24.7 45.3 50.9 67.8 65.1 12.3 93.5 137.4 
2.6 7 1.3 3.7 1.7 6 4.6 1.2 5.6 5.2 5.9 12.8 11.1 
12.4 10.7 12.5 12.1 13.2 11.5 35.6 36.3 49.0 39.0 86.9 12.4 15.9 
18.0 12.8 10.5 17.0 16.1 11.7 41.3 44.7 39.3 47.4 44.8 74.0 92.2 
4.9 4.3 4.4 7.0 4.8 6.4 13.5 10.3 13.1 13.3 18.2 28.6 31.6 
4.3 2.5 2.6 2.2 3.0 3.3 9.5 6.8 7.9 10.1 8.5 17.5 18.7 
5.3 6.7 8.1 10.1 10.0 10.8 20.2 22.4 25.6 26.0 30.8 42.3 56.9 
11.7 8.8 10.3 12.1 10.9 13.1 30.8 36.4 41.4 37.5 36.1 64.4 13.6 
2.5 4.2 8.7 6.7 6.7 11.3 15.3 8.2 22.8 16.2 24.7 31.9 41.0 
47.1 . 38.3 46.9 45.7 44.4 128.8 118.9 127.5 133.8 137.0 238.9 270.8 
4.7 a) 5.0 4.0 5.7 5.2 14.5 16.7 19.5 19.8 14.8 26.5 34.6 
2.2 2.2 2.5 3.4 4.4 3.6 7.0 1.3 12.1 11.6|- 11.4 18.9 23.0 
3.5 1.9 5.7 3.4 2.2 2.0 11.2 8.1 10.1 11.0 1.5 21.0 18.5 
4.1 2.3 3.1 8.3 3.9 3.4 9.5 11.1 8.5 9.8 10.6 19.9 20.4 
2 a (x) (x) (x) l 3 3 a 2 a a) 4 
1.0 & 7 1.6 1.6 1.2 2.4 3.6 2.4 3.6 4.4 4.3 8.0 
2.2 8 1.6 1. a) 1.1 4.6 4.4 3.0 3.2 3.1 9.4 6.4 
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Monthly . Quarterly 
Cumulative 
January-June 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
Item 
Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter§ 1952 19538 
oa 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
a 
Western Asia, total ..........cc mil. dol..... 11.1 12.0 10.8 16.7 15.4 ° 18.0 33.9 41.1 51.1 46.0 50.1 62.2 96.1 
EES <n ee ore _ 2.5 1.9 1.1 2.4 2.0 1.9 5.5 6.0 5.3 4.7 6.3 11.9 11.0 
Israel and Palestine.. 9 1.0 9 9 9 1.1 2.8 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.9 5.6 5.5 
Kuwait — ..rccecceseees 2.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 3.8 6.3 11.1 12.6 13.5 14.7 14.5 17.8 29.2 
Saudi Arabia 3.3 3.4 3.7 6.5 6.2 _ a 10.5 14.8 17.3 16.5 19.8 17.9 36.3 
Far East, total ....... 191.9 156.8 168.7 160.7 148.6 157.2 517.4 427.5 423.8 420.1 466.5 § 1,050.5 886.6 
British Malaya .......... wal 42.2 27.4 32.8 23.3 20.5 19.2 102.4 65.8 71.2 61.5 63.1 245.2 124.6 
OO eee ° Rescnsine ese . a Mecveten 4.1 2.8 3.4 pad an oe 10.3 9.0 8.0 | y 23.7 5 | 
China incl. Manchuria * ..... wo ABrascreee { x x x i : 3 
Outer Mongolia  .....sc00 ee 3.7 2.3 1.7 1.2 5 2 7.7 3.1 2.0 { 2.0 1.9 22.6 { 3.9 
IIINS <cincksasndadpoovestnestetl , = 25.6 22.0 19.1 23.2 19.4 20.0 66.7 70.7 65.8 61.9 62.6 135.5 124.6 
Indochina pe anid 1.5 6 2 1.2 4 a 2.3 1.8 4.7 5.8 2.8 1.3 8.1 
Indonesia _ — ee 28.1 23.7 29.1 19.3 18.0 22.1 80.9 62.8 57.7 56.9 59.4 155.8 116.3 
TERED © scscoccsocneceoedgorosoeneeeese ee 14.9 16.1 17.0 22.3 21.2 22.6 48.0 60.6 70.2 60.5 66.0 98.5 126.6 
Korea, Republic of ....... er eee 1.3 1.0 1.1 2.3 3.8 2.4 3.3 5.7 6.3 4.5 8.5 6.5 12.9 
MOTE - ccvccsesecthncctresveccscnccocs — oe 1.8 3.3 2.1 2.9 2.5 2.6 7.2 5.2 6.2 8.1 7.9 12.0 16.1 
Philippines, Republic of ..... WEY ~‘eneohe 16.6 22.3 26.8 23.9 25.9 $4.9 65.8 68.6 48.5 59.9 84.7) 118.9) 144.6 
Thailand (Siam) «0... — eee 11.9 6.9 11.3 7.9 8.5 5.8 30.1 18.2 19.1 21.6 22.2 61.2 43.7 
ITE cccescesecceqeee = 6 3 5 A 1.4 6 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.3 |. 2.4 2.8 8. 
Australia _...... — ae 21.9 15.9 10.5 14.2 11.3 12.5 48.2 28.9 39.4 37.2 38.0 85.6 75.2 
New Zealand ...vccessevvvssereseeeseeesees GO. .eo0ss 12.3 8.3 10.4 11.0 9.8 7.2 31.0 20.0 12.0 13.1 28.1 52.5 41.2 
AFRICA 
| SS Ellie Tie YR 2.0 1.8 2.0 6.7 3.5 1.6 5.8 7.3 11.8 7.3 11.9 14.9 19.2 
Belgian Congo ......cscceccccerseeseeeeeneenneees , 8.3 4.4 6.2 A 9.3 4.9 18.9 15.3 ty 17.4 21.9 42.0 39.3 
British East Africa, total ® ............ BO sisernr 5.6 3.6 4:33 2.1 3.4 2.8 13.6 10.8 6.1 12.6 8.3 29.8 21.0 
British West Africa®  .........c0 Ginind 10.7 12.0 17.0 13.0 12.7 10.6 39.7 15.8 20.3 35.8 36.4 75.3 72.2 
BEY Dt  ..ccrrccrercssccoscccsssrescrerseoccesscovsseseee ees BO siwreik 3.0 2.4 8 4.6 2.5 1.3 6.1 10.4 9.9 11.5 8.3 55.6 19.8 
ee — ae 1.6 1.1 ot 5.0 2.1 1.9 3.3 3.4 2.4 8.4 9.0 12.4 17.4 
French West Africa ° ..... eon 4.3 3.9 3.0 1.0 2.5 1.5 11.2 1.1 1 3.8 5.0 17.1 8.8 
NIGER §«—_s ccccostnioceccetnveceqnocsboeses — se el 3.6 2.1 3.8 2.2 1.9 1.2 9.5 6.9 7.4 8.3 5.3 22.0 13.6 
Union of South Africa ......ccccceeceeeee send 9.0 7.8 8.1 7.3 5.5 7.8 24.9 24.3 21.3 28.5 20.6 59.6 49.1 
Sterling area countries™ 4... a 192.6 157.3 159.4 165.8 146.7 148.1 509.3 404.6 428.4 447.0 460.8 § 1,028.2 907.8 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS ” 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials...............c.:sseeee mil. dol..... 157.8 157.4 143.0 182.5 139.2 127.3 458.2 348.9 504.7 863.4 $99.0 1,129.8 762.5 
Indexes: Value ............ 1936-88=100.... 283 282 256 238 250 228 274 209 802 217 238 338 228 
Unit value .......cccseeeedO..cceeee 248 244 240 232 229 228 244 240 240 233 230 250 231 
QUANTITY ..-.0.ccceeeeeeeeeees do........ 114 116 107 102 109 100 112 87 126 93 104 135 
Crude foodstuffs .........ccccccceceseeees mil. dol..... 138.4 151.3 103.2 82.5 75.0 67.8 392.9 233.1 304.0 $02.5 225.3 832.2 527.8 
Indexes: Value ............1936-38=100.... 1210 1323 903 721 656 593 1,145 680 886 882 657 1,213 769 
Unit value .............0++ Seen 243 252 254 218 219 215 250 233 222 222 218 240 220 
QUANTITY .....cccceeeerceeenee! O.....40+ 498 526 355 $31 299 275 459 292 400 398 302 505 350 
Manufactured foodstuffs ............ mil. dol..... 56.4 68.7 59.0 53.7 55.9 54.0 184.1 159.0 185.9 171.1 163.6 383.0 334.7 
Indexes: Value ............19386-38=100.... 402 489 420 383 398 384 487 377 441 406 388 454 397 
i fae BD vcnnive 173 172 173 179 190 189 178 182 178 181 186 175 183 
Quantity ..... Pe Oe 232 284 242 214 210 204 253 207 247 225 209 259 217 
Semimanufactures .........0....0.-++++ il. dol..... 162.1 154.1 129.6 1138.1 113.8 112.1 445.8 $48.8 $88.1 332.0 339.0 882.4 670.9 
Indexes: Value ............1936-38=100.... 875 357 300 262 263 259 $44 269 299 256 261 840 259 
CE ee ines 207 205 208 201 204 202 207 205 204 200 202 207 201 
Quantity ........ Gdinn 181 174 144 130 129 128 166 131 147 128 129 164 128 
Finished manufactures mil. dol..... 827.4 927.6 720.4 | 1,001.1 | 1,051.5 | 1,006.6 || 2,475.5 | 2,216.2 | 2,386.8 | 2,674.6 | 3,059.19 4,785.0 | 6,733.8 
Indexes: Value ....... ..1936-88=100.... 694 778 604 839 882 844 692 619 667 748 85 
Unit value . Se 203 202 198 201 200 198 201 200 199 203 200 201 201 
a re ee $42 385 306 417 441 426 345 309 $35 368 428 830 398 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES ; 
Agricultural exports, total........ mil. dol..... 296.9 $16.8 244.7 223.5 221.0 196.2 858.3 577.8 862.4 185.8 640.8 § 1.990.9 | 1.376.6 
eat prod. and edible 7 mil. Ub....... 67.9 65.6 48.0 60.8 55.1 49.5 181.5 147.0 179.7 | 191.1 165.4 512.5 $56.5 
mil. dol..... 11.4 10.8 8.5 9.3 9.1 8.5 30.7 25.3 26.8 26.7 26.9 90.9 Y 
Lard, incl. rendered 
DOKK fat crccecceresesseseseerees f 51.6 46.4 29.0 40.7 $3.8 28.9 127.0 96.3 134.0 136.6 108.49 408.4) 240.0 
6.9 5.8 3.7 4.7 4.0 3.4 16.4 11.4 14.3 13.8 12.2 60.6 26.0 
Dairy products and eggs............ 7.1 8.8 8.2 7.6 9.2 7.7 24.2 22.2 23.8 22.8 24.6 47.9 47.4 
Grains and preparations 145.5 165.2 108.4 89.6 76.6 69.5 419.2 258.3 340.6 $36.1 235.6 884.1 571.7 
Coarse grains ... 34.3 80.0 14.3 16.6 24.7 22.8 78.6 52.4 107.6 78.5 64.2 179.6 142.6 
BOD iitindenneninen 130.1 260.9 121.6 115.2 63.5 64.3 512.7 295.6 564.5 400.3 242.9 903.9 643.2 
> 11.0 21.5 10.3 11.4 7.3 7.3 42.8 29.2 52.9 41.2 26.0 75.1 67.2 
Wheat, incl. wheat ~~ mil. bu..... $9.8 41.7 $2.2 28.2 19.8 17.5 118.7 75.4 83.0 99.7 65.59 259.8) 165.2 
i mil. dol 95.0 104.9 80.7 58.9 41.4 36.3 280.6 167.5 171.9 208.0 136.7 602.2 $44.7 
Vegetables and preparations........do........ 9.2 11.5 11.4 8.6 10.1 10.0 $2.1 19.4 28.1 23.1 28.8 58.9 51.9 
Fruits and preparations.............. BDicisvind 9.1 10.7 13.4 9.3 12.4 13.6 33.3 37.0 37.5 $4.1 35.4 65.5 69.5 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and 
fats,’ waxes and oilseeds....do........ 18.4 9.4 8.5 8.5 12.0 8.0 $1.4 23.8 59.0 $3.2 28.5 715.2 61.7 
Soybean oil, crude and 
Ee ees mil. Ub....... 15.3 24.1 9.7 2.5 8.5 8.9 49.1 50.2 58.0 9.0 9.9 119.9 18.9 
mil. dol..... 2.1 2.8 1.2 4 5° 6 6.1 6.7 7.0 1.3 1.6 16.0 2.7 
Boybeans, except canned { mil. lb....... 90.4 $6.1 42.2 107.6 163.8 109.6 168.7 161.8 835.1 444.5 $81.0 424.1 825.4 
mil. dol..... 4.6 1.8 2.3 5.6 8.4 5.4 8.6 8.3 42.8 22.4 19.4 21.7 41.8 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.....f mil. Lb....... 18.3 27.1 27.5 50.1 35.7 33.3 72.9 111.3 122.8 94.7 119.0 162.4 213.7 
1 mil. dol..... 11.2 16.4 16.1 33.1 24.6 20.1 43.7 68.9 717.8 60.4 17.9 99.7 138.3 
Cotton, raw, excluding 
EE Sea thous. bales 334 $16 264 208 261 220 915 $95 1.099 798 689 2.598 1.487 
mil. dol........ 72.5 67.0 54.8 $7.8 47.9 41.2 194.8 80.9 218.0 145.3 127.0 563.3 272.3 
All other agricultural exports........ do. 17.4 16.8 15.2 19.7 19.0 17.4 49.5 42.0 50.9 64.1 56.1 105.4 110.2 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS —Continued 
Monthly Quarterly 
niet Cumulative 
m 5 January-June 
— 1952 1953 1952 1953 
; ’ Second | Third | Fourth First Second 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1952 1953 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—Con.,+ 
eon See. pee sesnsene GO} 1,045.2) 1,142.4] 910.6 | 1,159.4 | 1,214.3 | 1,171.6 || 3,098.1 | 2,728.2] 2,906.6] 3,107.8 | 3,545.2 § 5,971.5 | 6,653.1 
ype apecial category’ (no 
eteie Teee't “cxeasi sprocgened O...4000s 78.4 105.8 35.7 170.9 181.5 163.9 20.0 2° 1.0 315.4 433.8 516.3 $13.8 950.1 
xc speci . 
T no gol vail oie “ pipcieeeinianl m 2 dol..... 966.7 | 1,036.6 874.9 988.5 | 1,032.8 | 1,007.7 2,878.2 | 2,507.2 | 2,591.2 | 2674.0 | 3,028.99 5,657.6 | 5,703.0 
ype “special category” (incl. 
5 » ban gape os) = siptpneccoutil icsend 154.6 176.7 124.3 216.8 232.3 253.6 455.5 483.9 476.5 589.9 702.7 792.7 | 1,292.6 
xcluding all ‘special cate- 
aony 43 eee rl — do........| $12.2 859.9 750.6 | 771.6 800.5 | 754.1 |) 2,422.6 | 2,023.3 | 2,114.8] oog4.1 | 2,326.29 4,864.9] 4,410.8 
ubber manufactures including 
synthetic rubber .......... i. 14.3 13.8 11.8 12.2 13.6 10.5 89.9 36.2 80.8 $4.3 36.3 89.6 70.5 
Auto tires (casings)........ “4 ‘thousands 127 108 107 112 135 137 342 453 275 303 384 837 687 
mil. dol..... 5.3 4.1 3.8 4.3 4-4 3-3 18.2 12.7 8.8 11.7 12.0 33.5 23.8 
—— meloth, duck, |e 2 ileus 57.3 53.9 48.1 53.9 58.2 52.2 159.3 144.1 170.1 161.9 164.3 845.0 326.2 
otton clo uck, and tire 
EE TEE Fae A 59.9 63.4 54.1 55.2 16.4 ” 77.5 179.4 196.6 155. 174.9 $85.5 30.8 
Seuiteatl cents —_ dol..... 17.6 17.0 15.3 15.4 16.4 15.6 49.9 46.4 53.5 a 47.4 112.7 928 
ynthetic woven clo excep 
pile and upholstery fabrics, etc., ‘ 
and tire fabrics)............ mil. aq. yd. 17.9 16.1 12.4 16.0 18.0 12.7 46.4 5.7 43.0 53.6 46.6 104.6 100.8 
\ mil. dol...... 8.2 6.9 5 7.0 Ay 5.2 20.3 15.8 19.4 23.9 19.8 46.8 43.6 
Sawmill products. ................J mil. bd. ft. 76.7 68.8 61.3 58.6 53.2 53.8 205. 8 165.0 145.9 163.7 165.6 416.3 329.2 
- oe dibs as mil. dol..... 8.2 7.2 6.4 5.7 5.5 5.6 21.7 18.0 15.3 17.1 16.9 43.3 33.9 
aper, rela products a 2 : 
Manufactures... see Ororcoees 15.3 15.4 12.4 13.2 11.2 10.2 43.1 30.3 29.9 28.2 34.6 94.3 62.8 
Coal 2S Se shee ENT “mil. a. tons.. 4 5.2 5.3 3.2 on one 15.0 13.2 9.5 5.8 10.8 29.6 16.6 
t mil. dol......... tas 47.4 47.4 28.4 oat S70 136.4 121.6 92.8 57.8 95.8 279.5 153.5 
Petroleum and products... Y Ses ~ 63.0 70.4 67.1 6. ‘ 208.0 196.1 188.9 171.9 180.1 408.1 352.0 
Motor fuel and gasoline.. S ‘mil. bbl... ge 9 1.7 8.1 os ans ot5 6.1 9.0 6.8 7.0 10.4 12.8 
TREES Tie ae . et dol... 2.2 5.0 10.9 18.3 . 2.9 28.1 39.2 52. 40.6 44.1 66.2 84.7 
8 oI istiliate an r 
GUed CAB cevcecsssrrscsvscetrererere f Mike BDI... 5.1 5.1 6.2 4.9 4.2 44 16.5 13.8 12.3 12.3 13.5 $7.2 26.8 
le : mil. dol.. 15.3 15.1 18.8 14.2 eT 38 49.2 41.1 37.3 39.0 33.9 16.8 17.9 
Lubricating Oils .....0.....J mil. bol..... 18 1.4 1.3 9 1.0 1.0 4.0 4.0 2.9 2.6 3.0 8.4 5.8 
i mil. dol..... 4 24.4 21.6 18.8 15.5 a 68.6 63.2 48.8 40.9 43.88 1443 84.7 
Iron and steel "’........ seed thous. s. tons ay 487 sil 292 be = 1,248 841 1,209 913 880 2.464 1,798 
r a | ro mil. dol........ .. 61. 64.2 41.5 43.4 5.9 1.8 167.1 108.4 171.4 135.5 131.1 341.5 266.6 — 
erroalloys and nonferrous 
metals ... cocvecesestovcceceslDbcesscce 22.3 22.6 21.3 10.5 12.5 11.7 66.2 53.0 52.1 33.3 34.7 115.4 68.0 
— manufactures ne siladiecaneetl do....:... 30.5 33.6 29.5 29.8 30.9 29.7 93.6 14.0 84.9 81.1 90.5 182.6 171.6 
re s ils, 
fittings, Ct. ......00+ {thous. s. tons 30 31 26 22 22 21 87 45 57 . 59 65 168 124 
l ml. dol....... a : 10.8 9.2 _8.3 Pm : okt 30.4 18.7 22.4 22.5 25.4 59.8 47.9 
Misxeludis + tye . = Fam 275.0 239.7 271.9 ° 761.2 652.4 669.9 736.2 809.9 9 1,504.1 | 1,546.1 
xeluding all “special cate- 
gory ge Don rer ne 238.6 | 266.0} 231.6] 256.4] 257.2} 245.4 736.2} g04.9| 629.0 759.18 1,458.0 35. 
"y 54.4 : aa6| tT 676.3 . 1,435.8 
——- —e Type I : , ewe . 62.0 56.1 76.3 . 2. 172.5 173.0 184.3 203.7 2221 331.8 425.8 
xcluding a special cate- 
: on A 1s ~ soci ; x ind WBiiivtien 50.7 56.5 51.0 63.5 59.9 58.1 158.2 150.3 150.5 153.4 181.6 805.9 $34.9 
ndustrial, excluding all “spe- ‘ 
mn. se turbi ‘mM be iain ea catins 133.4 150.5 128.3 138.3 140.5 133.8 412.2 363.0 370.2 386.3 412.6 828.4 798.8 
ngines, turbines an pas 3 
x at as = wy ee 12.8 13.9 12.6 14.3 12.4 11.4 39.4 36.4 36.4 84.7 38.0 82. 12.7 
nstruction, excava ing, “min- 
ing, and related f 
- ~ ang Age my —~ ee 45.0 52.3 43.5 46.5 46.8 44.5 140.7 119.1 111.5 123.5 187.7 273.6 261.2 
a 4 
working machines ™ ........ dO...000+. 21.4 23.3 20.6 24.7 26.4 22.8 65.3 9 70.9 80.3 13.9 128.9 154.1 
Other industrial +r 61.1 51.6 52.9 “ry aaa 166.8 i461 151.4 | 147.8} 168.0] 338.4 310.8 
Agricultural . ...........+ aa rr 14.5 15.7 15.2 16. a9 44.2 34.5 25.1 32.5 46.2 81.2 78. 7 
eo Fg ren reggae 34. 37.6 30.8 $3.5 33.0 103.2 56.7 61.4 86.6 99.3 204.5 185. 
x n 
iinweuaes | | tT] MT me) AT ees) eno] (8) ete) soe] ines! 1080 
ee “SI "apeciai eave. vAOrcesvee} 180.0 151.4 124.7 162.2 142.2 134.4 406.1 $10.9 $06.1 400.7 438.8 147.9 839.4 
xeluding aoe cate- 
gory’ ee er ereOrccereee} 105.2 104.4 89.3 91.2 92.2 81.4 298.9 192.7 206.2 256.5 264.9 587.6 521.4 
Commere ype ‘motor 
tracks, new — Renegade 14.9 14.5 15.0 11.8 11.8 8.1 hheb 27.0 86.5 36.2 $1.6 90.6 67.8 
_ . ha t mil. dol... 31.0 30.4 29.3 21.9 22.5 16.9 90.7 58.6 70.5 70.0 61.4 183.5 181.4 
‘assenger cars and chassis, 
BBW © ccerecere wl a 17.2 17.8 13.1 16.5 16.2 14.0 48.0 27.6 27.0 44.5 46.6 86.5 91.2 
ii a ie tei | mil. dol..... 29.5 $1.2 22.9 30.5 29.2 25.6 83.7 48.9 46.7 80.4 85.3 148.4 165.7 
reraft, rgely apes 
Ph ay pe laine 69.2 72.4 $9.1 68.6 94.6 91.1 180.7 142.9 186.1 226.1 254.2 280.1 430.3 
on ransporta ion “equip- 
omnt sonnet ic en 5.6 5.9 7.4 6.0 10.2 LL. 18.8 20.2 24.6 16.5 27.3 86.3 43.8 
cals and rela P ucts, 
a ntating } Bape 1 ‘ ital ee 69.6 TL. 66.3 68.5 TL.7 70.4 207.1 188.9; 182.9) 180.3] 210.6 447.4] 390.9 
eluding “specia 
m.-. 7 aa sien ncbvi “hae benielde 68.3 69.9 65.2 66.7 70.2 66.6 203.4 183.7 178.5 177.1 203.4 439.2 $80.5 
icinal a pharmaceutica 
PREDATALIONS occ. ccccccscecececcseeeEOrseseeee 18.1 18.3 20.1 18.1 20.2 18.9 56.5 49.3 | 47.9 45.6 57.2 124.0 102.7 
Industrial Ghemianio “ —e abe WERE 11.8 11.6 9.9 9.1 9.5 10.4 33.3 28.3 28.5 27.8 28.7 72.9 56.6 
Small arms, ammunition, an 
parts (largely “special 
9 PS eee 7 27.6 33.6 22.0 44.1 56.8 79.8 83.2 131.2 94.6 114.7 180.7 163.3 295.4 
Other “nonagricuitural 16 oe 92.9 105.9 86.9 103.0 115.7 104.5 285.6 279.0 291.5 278.7 323.2 579.3 601.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS * 





Item 











ECONOMIC CLASSES 











Crude materials ............cccce.eseeeeees mil. dol..... 
Indexes: Value ............ 1936— 38-100... 
OS ee ee “Ses 
Fees wea 
Crude foodstuffs mil. dol..... 
Indexes: Value ............ 1936- 38=100... 
Unit value ............c0004 eS 
Quantity 
Manufactured foodstuffs ............ -mil. L. dol... 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value . 
Quantity 
Semimanufactures ...... 
Indexes: Value ........... 
Unit value Sites do pbeaseis 
Quantity 


Finished manufactures 
Indexes: Value ............ 

UIE WARIO ccccccccscoccseses ie 

ER do. 





PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total........ mil. dol..... 





Meat products .....ccccccccccceceees mil. Lb....... 
mil. dol..... 
Hides and skins ™................ mil. pieces 
U mil. dol..... 
Fruits, edible nuts, and 
OE aaa mil. dol 
Cocoa or cacao beans..........{ mil. lb....... 
mil. dol..... 
Coffee mil. Lb....... 
mil. dol..... 
CANE] BUGAE cecccccrcccescescccscsccsses§ Mile UB...<.00 
mil. dol..... 
Crude rubber ccccccccoceccsccecserses mil, lb....... 
mil. dol..... 
Vegetable oils (expressed) 
and oil Dicindsicvagthiteiciondgititi mil, Ib. ¥ 
mil. dol 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.. a | a 
mil. dol..... 
Hard vegetable fibers.................004 eee 
Sisal and henequen............{thous.l.ton 
aa mil. dol..... 
Manila and abaca....... asevees § thous.L.ton 
mil. dol... 
Wool, unmanufactured ...... mil. 1b.2*.. 
mil. dol..... 
Nonagricultural imports, do... 


Fish, including shellfish 
Undressed furs 
Textiles and textile manufac- 











tures ......... ai do. 
Cotton manufactures ..........00...-dO...00.. 
SGI kcincecdtncAinsilnsninsticnies / mil. Ub....... 
mil. dol..... 
Flax, hemp, and ramie............ a cect 


Wool semimanufactures 
Wool manufactures ........ 
Silk manufactures ......... al 
Synthetic fibers and manu- 
ae a 
Rayon filaments not exceed- 
ing 30 inches in length 








other than waste........ mil. Ub... 
mil. dol..... 
Sawmill products —s mil. bd. ft. 
mil. dol..... 
Paper and paper materiala.......... IED. .cssees 
Weed | BUND ccscescccsecctqesies thous. 8. ton 
mil. dol. .... 
DRSWGTERE  ccccncscescsneqeseccincees { mil, Ub....... 
mil. dol..... 
Petroleum and products ...........+ } * 
Crude petroleum ............ mil. bbl..... 
mil. dol 
Residual fuel oil..............f mil. bbL..... 
mil. dol..... 
Precious and semiprecious 
stones AD niets 
Diamonds: 
Rough, uncut .......... thous. carat 
mil. dol....... 
Cut but not set..........f thous. carat 
1 mil. dol....... 
Industrial  ........cse-§ thous. carat 
mil. dol. .... 


Iron and steel-mill 
Products ™ — ,......ccssseeee§ thous. 8. ton 
mil. dol, .... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
January—June 
1952 1953 1952 1958 
Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second 

April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1952 1953 
292.7 231.4 243.3 223.9 219.1 228.2 7167.4 681.6 696.8 677.1 671.29 1,609.1] 1,848.4 
462 365 38 353 346 360 404 332 367 356 $53 423 355 
275 268 256 233 231 228 265 289 232 236 231 276 2383 
168 139 150 152 150 158 153 139 158 151 153 153 152 
172.7 185.8 149.6 215.7 150.6 148.2 458.2 471.0 543.8 574.4) 514.59 1,053.5 | 1,088.9 
608 478 527 760 531 522 538 553 638 674 604 618 639 
522 519 520 621 515 518 620 620 515 608 618 514 513 
117 92 101 146 103 101 1038 106 124 133 117 120 126 
91.5 106.0 94.7 104.2 99.8 105.3 292.3 297.5 | 244.4] 267.8] 308.8 540.1 576.6 
290 336 3800 3830 315 333 309 314 258 283 326 285 304 
218 223 224 219 221 225 222 22 226 216 222 219 219 
133 151 134 151 143 148 139 189 115 131 147 13 139 
206.6 208.3 200.7 260.1 289.1 260.3 610.6 622.5 727.9 691.2 759.5 § 1,215.2 | 1,450.7 
498 485 479 620 570 621 485 495 579 549 604 48 577 
252 248 248 241 235 233 249 247 242 241 236 261 239 
196 195 193 257 243 266 195 200 240 228 255 192 241 
172.6} 166.9] 170.3 | 193.7] 182.9] 183.7 509.8 | 512.7) 572.0) 54z.1] 560.39 1,008.9} 1,102.4 

433 419 427 |e 486 459 461 426 429 478 468 4.69 422 46 
295 288 291 285 286 286 291 208 286 284 286 297 285 
147 146 147 171 160 161 146 149 167 160 164 142 162 
409.0| 858.1} 844.9] 422.2] ggy.4] 829.0 || 1,107.0) 1,026.6 | 1,072.6 | 1,123.7] 1,082.69 2,419.6 | 2,206.8 
22.3 26.9 22.5 $2.1 30.0) ,25.9 71.7) 119.5 96.1 83.0 88.1 158.8 171.1 
11.4 12.4 12.3 16.4 15.4 14.4 36.0 42.8 39.0 40.6 46.2 17.1 86.8 
6.2 4.5 7.5 9.3 7.9 9.6 18.2 18.2 16.5 18.1 26.8 30.1 44.9 
6.2 45 6.5 8.8 8.1 9.2 17.8 15.1 14.0 16.0 26.0 319 42.1 
19.7 15.0 15.4 21.4 20.6 18.7 50.1 51.1 62.2 66.8 60.89 105.6] 127.5 
53.8 64.4 64.5 61.4 63.8 58.6 182.7 63.8 122.4 177.0 183.9 384.3 360.8 
17.9 21.8 22.3 17.7 17.4 17.3 61.5 23.4 36.1 48.3 52.39 118.8] 100.6 
225.3 148.6) 162.0) 283.6) 165.7 | 168.7 536.0 | 624.5) 688.7 779-4 | 618.19 1,367.9 | 1,997.5 
115.6 76.1 82.7 | 148.4 88.0 88.6 274.4) 321.2) 353.8] 3895.6] 325.08 °701.0| "720.6 
802.2 936.5 792.1 795.5 761.1 868.0 || 2,530.8 | 2,285.7 907.9 | 2,007.8 | @,424.6 f 4,490.2 | $,492.5 

42.3 50.9 43.7 44.5 42.8 49.4 |) 186.8) 129.2 51.3] 109.0] "136.78 235.8] 245. 
185.7 132.6 150.5 185.7 125.7 137.6 468.9 877.1 409.0 $78.9 899.0 | 1,016.8 777.9 
715.9 48.9 52.1 33.9 29.1 30.2 || 176-9) 105.1) 101.6 97.7 93.39 411. 191.0 
65.7 62.3 57.0) 105.4 69.7 70.0 185.0 | 202.0) g39.1| 197. 245.1 13.2 2.9 
11.4 10.2 10.0 17.6 13.1 12.3 $1.7 28.9 35.8 33.8 43.0 435 +68 
7.7 9.0 8.0 8.0 8.8 9.6 24.7 27.8 25.3 26.3 26.3 49.6 52.6 
6.3 7.1 6.1 6.4 6.7 7.4 19.6 21.5 19.2 20.8 20.4 40.0 41.2 
11.3 10.1 8.8 5.3 6.2 6.3 30.2 20.0 27.4 20.2 17.8 64.6 38.0 
14.4 15.0 12.7 10.7 14.1 10.9 42.1 33.4 54.6 44.8 35.7 90.6 80.5 
7.6 6.9 5.5 2.4 8.5 2.7 19.9 12.3 19.0 12.7 8.7 44.1 21.8 
6.5 6.9 6.5 5.4 4.7 7.2 18.9 15.2 16.7 13.3 17.2 85.7 80.5 
3.1 28 2.6 2.6 2.3 8.2 8.5 6.4 7.3 5.8 8.1 17.1 13.9 
$4.6 30.6 24.8 29.8 25.1 22.0 90.1 86.1 115.0 101.0 76.9 174.5 177.9 
37.9 $1.6 28.3) . 29.6 24.2 22.2 92.8 16.6 107.3 98.1 76.0 198.2 174.1 
527.1 490.8 513.8 575.5 559.7 596.6 || 1,631.2 | 1,508.6 | 1,712.3 | 1,629.0| 1,731.89 3,007.2 $,360.8 
14.7 12.0 16.9 15.0 14.5 18.1 43.6 46.3 49.0 45.1 47.1 85.9 92.8 
7.5 6.2 6.8 6.6 5.2 6.0 20.4 16.1 17.4 22.1 17.7 40.9 $9.8 
48.2 88.6 85.7 40.8 8.1 40.9 117.5 123.8 135.5 117.7 118.8 253.6 6.5 
rr 3.8 4.3 6.0 ae 6.0 13.0 14.9 17.1 16.0 17.2 27. a2 
83.9 39.3 87.4 89.4 34.3 $3.4 100.6 140.7 144.6 130.1 107.1 197.5 237.2 

10.0 10.8 7.0 6.7 5.9 5.6 27.7 27.6 26.1 23.5 18.2 60.0 41. 
2.1 1.9 1.5 2.7 2.2 2.1 5.5 6.3 9.4 9.1 7.0 13.0 16.1 
5.2 5.4 5.6 3.8 5.1 4.3 16.2 18.9 22.7 11.5 13.2 $3.2 24.7 

6.1 6.8 7.4 6.9 8.5 9.8 20.3 26.7 26.0 18.7 25.2 37.0 

2.1 2.1 2.1 2.3 2.2 2.4 6.2 9.4 10.9 8.5 6.9 14.5 15.4 
3.6 2.3 2.2 4.5 2.9 8.6 8.1 8.5 7.0 11.0 11.0 22.1 22.0 
7.1 8 8.8 11.3 6.0 7.1 44.7 14.5 11.0 22.3 24.3 48.2 46.6 
2.9 cs 1.4 3.8 2.0 2.3 5.8 5.8 4.3 7.8 8.1 17.5 15.9 
190.4 209.1 $21.0 219.4) 242.2 270.4 620.5 611.0 740.5 622.8 731.9 | 1,135.3 | 1,854.7 
16.7 18.4 20.1 19.3 20.7 23.5 65.2 55.3 65. 54.2 ® 100. 117.7 
72.7 72.2 17.7 78.7 16.7 81.4 222.6] 226.3] 245.8] 223.4] 236.898 464.1 ‘2 
147 147 134 176 192 198 428 425 595 529 566 “g2t 109.5 
22.3 22.2 19.6 22.4 23.1 24.0 64.2 56.2 72.7 65.2 69.48 142.9) 184.7 
839.7 819.8 918.0} 9872.0 810.8 856.4 || #,577.0 | 2,502.7 | 9,590.6 | 2.3848 | 9,539.3] 4,979.0 | 4,924.1 
45.6 44.5 50.9 51.7 48.6 50.8 141.0] 147.4] 152. 139.8 151. 271.4| 290.8 
59.1 58.7 55.5 56.8 62.6 61.0 178.3 | 158.5 190.4] 187.6] 180.58 $42.9] $68.1 
17.4 15.6 17.3 18.5 20.7 21.6 50.3 55.0 57.1 55.0 60.8 95.4 115.8 
$8.0 $2.9 36.0 $7.9 42.4 43.0 106.9) 114.1 119.5 115.6] 123.38 205.4] 288.9 
10.8 11.1 9.2 10.9 11.7 9.9 31.2 24.0 39.8 42.1 32.4 69.2 74.5 
18.5 19.4 16.0 17.1 18.7 16.2 53.9 38.6 N 64.9 52.0 118.5 116.9 
19.1 14.8 15.3 14.8 16.6 10.9 49.3 40.0 46.7 46.4 41.8 89.9 88.2 
83 50 63 69 59 35 196 154 187 222 163 368 885 

5.0 3.7 4.1 5.6 4.3 1.3 12.8 10.9 15.2 18.0 11.1 26. f 
29 29 35 84 35 43 93 126 121 107 112 190 219 
8.7 8.7 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.7 11.5 13.8 14.4 13.2 12.7 23.5 25.8 
2,274 1,110 1,526 902 1,798 763 4,910 2,711 8,516 8,024 8,468 7,466 6,487 
8.5 5.8 5.3 2.8 6.6 2.9 19. 10.0 11.9 9.7 12.4 30.1 22.1 
111 og 94 258 251 246 297 $21 579 444 750 22) 1,194 
15.0 11.9 11.9 28.4 27.9 25.6 38.8 42.8 69.8 56.6 81.9 100.8! 188.5 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS “—Continued 















































Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
January-June 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
Item 
Second | Third {| Fourth First | Second 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1952 1953 
—— eat * 
‘PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—Con, 
Nonagricultural imports—Continued 
Nonferrous ores and metals, 
including ferroalloys ............d0........ 144.4 128.1 136.7 152.0 145.4 169.5 409.3 400.2 434.6 428.4 466.8 727.2 891.5 
Ferroalloys on do. 15.3 12.0 14.7 24.6 26.5 31.6 42.0 49.1 64.6 71.0 82.6 86.1 153.6 
Aluminum . GO. ..s000 4.8 5.3 6.9 14.6 10.2 13.8 17.0 20.3 27.8 48.9 38.5 37.6 87.4 
he EE ee ee mil, Lb... 85.9 74.3 66.1 142.2 134.2 162.7 226.4 389.6 378.4 329.6 439.1 506.0 | .768.7 
mil. dol..... 24.9 21.8 20.7 47.1 44.0 62.1 67.3 132.8 132.2 113.8 143.2 146.1 257.0 
Lead ™ mil. 1b.....0 115.5 146.8 135.4 85.6 7.2 91.8 397.8 241.0 871.7 253.0 264.7 676.7 517.7 
mil. dol..... 20.7 25.7 22.1 11.4 11.0 11.4 68.5 38.0 54.1 33.1 33.3 116.1 66.9 
Nickel ™ .....-..cess0es ei ewe sees mil, Ub....... 20.7 18.9 21.5 20.9 21.3 24.7 61.1 57.3 64.4 63.1 66.8 115.2 129.9 
mil. dol..... 9.8 8.8 10.0 10.5 10.5 12.8 28.6 27.8 30.6 31.9 33.8 54.8 65.8 
Tin * mil. Ib.m... 26.0 18.7 29.2 20.5 19.6 21.8 73.9 71.7 7.7 72.1 61.9 100.3 134.0 
mil. dol..... 81.1 22.4 34.4 24.1 22.7 23.3 87.8 84.5 78.4 84.4 70.1 118.0 154.5 
Zine ** mil. lb....... 243.8 208.4 213.5 103.2 151.6 205.2 665.7 205.6 143.6 217.7 460.0 9 1,047.4 677.7 
mil. dol... 27.9 22.3 20.1 8.3 11.3 16.4 70.3 20.3 16.2 20.5 85.1 114.1 55.7 
Machinery and vehicles................do........ 33.3 30.6 32.0 $3.7 32.3 $2.1 95.9 80.0 92.1 102.1 98.1 181.8 200.2 
Agricultural machinery and 
implements  ...............+ do 11.5 10.9 8.1 8.7 7.6 7.5 30.5 16.0 18.1 29.7 23.8 64.1 53.6 
Other machinery ....................... do........ 14.8 12.0 13.4 14.2 14.6 16.1 40.1 35.4 41.2 43.1 44.9 76.5 88.0 
Automobiles and trucks..{ thousands 2.5 2.6 $.1 3.6 2.4 2.6 8.3 9.2 10.9 10.4 8.6 14.4 19.0 
i mil. dol..... 3.4 3.4 4.0 5.7 4.1 4.0 10.8 12.6 15.5 15.9 13.7 18.2 29.6 
Chemicals and related products..do........ 18.9 19.0 19.5 $2.9 27.6 26.5 57.4 53.8 58.9 78.3 87.0 131.2 165.8 
Industrial chemicals ................... “es 5.5 3.6 4.5 7.4 6.4 7.5 13.6 11.1 14.1 18.5 21.3 38.6 89.7 
Fertilizers and 
 — eee § thous. s. ton 173 205 208 418 800 250 586 548 610 894 968 1.319 1,863 
t mil. dol. .... 8.2 9.3 9.5 18.9 14.0 11.9 27.5 25.6 28.0 41.6 44.7 60.9 86.4 


















































4 Total -MSP shipments are included in grand totals and area 
totals, while only that part not classed as ‘‘special category’’ is in- 
cluded in continent an pmgeng totals (see headnote). i 

eginning of table. Type I ‘“‘special 

category’’ exports include those commodities ° 

arately ; Type II. those commodities reported separately for which 
es 


2 See note of explanation at 


country of tination is not available. 


* This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the coun- 


tries shown. 


* The 11 Eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc include 
rmany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Rumania in addition to the countries shown. 
* Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 
* Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West 


Albania, Bulgaria, East 


Africa. 


* Oil equivalent. 
not reported sep- 


tent of ores. 


% Includes a few nonagricultural items—quantity excludes a few 
small items not reported in pieces. 


* Clean content pounds. 

*% Quantity figures exclude a few items not reported in terms of 
weight which are included in the value figures. 

= Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; 
value also covers small items of copper manufactures. 

*% Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; 
value also covers small items of lead manufactures. 

* Quantity figures 
value also covers small items of nickel manufactures. 

3 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin con- 


include crude and semimanufactured nickel; 


* Data cover trade with countries in Sterling area as of June 1953. 

* This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in ad- 
dition to the countries shown. 

* Includes British Somaliland, Seychelles and Dependencies, 
Mauritius and Dependencies, and British East Africa. 

” Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 

™ Includes edible and inedible oils and fats. 

% Commodity data exclude ‘‘special category’’ items as indicated 
in footnotes 14 and 15. 

“ Groupings are those of the January 1952 edition of Schedule B 
replacing those of the 1949 edition used in the international trade 


* Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zinc; 
value also covers small items of zinc manufactures. 

x Less than $50,000. 

* Imports of goods of Chinese origin are rigidly controlled by the 
Treasury Department under the Foreign Assets Control Regula- 
tions issued in December 1950, which prohibit the importation of 
such without license. Until early 1952, the bulk of the im- 
ports licensed consisted of a few strategic commodities being stock- 
piled.by the U. S. Government. Since then, licenses have been issued 
only in hardship cases and for goods in which there had been no 
Chinese interest subsequent to the effective date of the F. A. C. reg- 
ulations. In January-June 1952 imports of strategic materials valued 





statistics section through the March 23, 1953, issue of this publica- 
tion. Such metal manufactures as steel bolts, nails, pipe fittings, and 
classed as iron and 
steel, are here classed as metal manufactures in all periods shown. 
4 Data exclude items classed as ‘‘special category”’ Type I. 
™% Data exclude items classed as ‘‘special category’’ Type I.and II. 
% Data exclude items classed as ‘“‘special category’’ t 


fabricated structurals, which were formerly 


™ Imports for consumption. 


ype II. 
first half of 195 


at $21,394,000 comprised 95 percent of total imports from China and 
Outer Mongolia but these dropped to $1,852, 
total in the third quarter (although outstanding licenses continued 
to be honored) and to negligible amounts thereafter. Goods valued 
at $642,000 which originated in Outer Mongolia (an area traditionally 
included with China for statistical purposes, but not so regarded for 
import control recone comprised 


or 60 percent of the 


percent of the total in the 





West Germany Plans 
New Airline Service 


A new German airline company is to 
be organized in the spring of 1954, ac- 
cording to the German press. This 
company, which like its predecessor 
will be named Deutsche Lufthansa, is to 
start operations in the spring with 
8 planes flying a route network of 
20,000 kilometers. 

There are to be two trans-Atlantic 
routes, to North and to South America, 
and four European routes terminating in 
Paris, London, Rome, and Cairo. Flights 
will originate from Hamburg, Frank- 
furt, Duesseldorf, and Munich, and later 
from Cologne. 

Four U, S. Convair-type craft are to 
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be purchased for the European run and 
4 Super Constellation craft are to be 


purchased for the trans-Atlantic routes. 
The original plans called for an air fleet 
of 24 planes, to be financed with an 
American credit of $25 million, but the 
credit was not realized. 

The Federal Minister of Transport 
stated that jet planes will not be pur- 
chased initially although in the future 
they may be used for passenger traffic. 





The African Endeavor, a passenger 
vessel of the Farrell Lines, paid its first 
call at Beira, Mozambique, on July 29. 
Hereafter this vessel and its sister ship, 
African Enterprise, will call regularly 
at the port instead of turning around 
at Lourenco Marques as they have done 
in the past. 





investment in 


VENEZUELA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


» « « A handbook of basic back- 
ground information prepared by the 
Office of International Trade .. . 


$1 


From U. S$. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Denmark Increases 
Film Allocations 


The Danish Government allocated 
3,950,000 Danish crowns for dollar re- 
mittances from film revenues in 1953. 
This was a 23-percent increase over the 
1952 allocation of 3,200,000 crowns and 
reflected Denmark’s improved dollar 
situation (1 Danish crown=US$0.1447). 

A total of 411 new feature films were 
released in Denmark in 1952, of which 
295, or about 72 percent, were U. S. 
productions. Of the remainder, 29 were 
British films, 25 Danish, 18 French, 12 
German, 11 Italian, 14 Swedish, and 7 
came from other countries. 

Trade reports estimate that box-office 
receipts accruing from films made in 
the United States amounted to about 
56 percent of the total in first-run Co- 
penhagen theaters during 1952, Danish 
films accounted for about 24 percent 


U. S. Tobacco Trade 
Lower in 1952-53 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from the United States in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1953, totaled 448 
million pounds, export weight, valued 
at $285 million. Indications are that the 
1953-54 exports will be at about the 
same level, or possibly larger, according 
to a report by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 

The 1952-53 exports dropped 14 per- 
cent below the 1951-52 shipments and 
6 or 7 percent below those of 1949-50 
and 1950-51. The decrease in 1952-53 
was mainly a result of reduced ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom. 

The 52-percent decline in exports to 
Britain was partially offset by a 61- 
percent increase in shipments to Ger- 
many and a 52-percent gain in exports 
to the Netherlands. These three coun- 
tries accounted for 51 percent of total 
exports. Other leading markets were 
Australia, Switzerland, and Japan. 
Among markets receiving considerably 
less than they did a year earlier were 
Belgium, Ireland, and India. 

Foreign purchases of U. S. tobacco 
are restricted by lack of dollar ex- 
change, obtained through sales of goods 
and services to the United States. 

Tobacco imports into the United 
States totaled 106 million pounds val- 
ued at $82 million in the year ended 
June 30, 1953, compared with 105 mil- 
lion pounds valued at $85 million in 
the preceding fiscal year. 








UV. S. mill consumption of carpet wool, 
all of which is imported, amounted to 
63 million pounds through May 1953, 
or over one-fourth above early 1952, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


September 28, 1953 


of receipts, British and French films 
for about 6 percent each, and Italian, 
German, and Swedish films accounted 
for most of the others. 

Production of motion pictures in Den- 
mark has been steady during postwar 
years, with few variations. Productions 
in 1952 included 10 feature films, 52 
newsreals, and 20 documentary short 
films. The 1953 production of 35-mm. 
films is expected to include 16 to 18 
pictures, comprised principally of popu- 
lar lines of comedies and only one or 
two serious works. 

Danish studio equipment is good, but 
some modernization is desired. 

Remittances to Danish studios of 25 
percent of the entertainment tax col- 
lected from the showing of Danish films 
continues to encourage producers to 
achieve more and better films. The 


largest Danish studio produced 13 short’ 


features in 1952, for a Swedish-Ameri- 
can concern, which were intended for 
U. S. television purposes. 


Italian Committee Studies 
Wine Exportation Problem 


A committee to study the problems 
of the wine exporting. industry in 
central Italy has been organized. It 
reports that Italian wine _ exports 
doubled in quantity between 1948 and 
1952, but that a decline has been noted 
since 1952. 

The committee attributes this loss 
of business to failure to export wifes 
of quality and also to a tendency on 
the part of many exporters to ignore 
the fact that wine exports must be 
attractively presented. It aims to set up 
export standards which will protect the 
name and quality of Italian wines in 
general and will increase the knowledge 
of Italian wines abroad through a 
positive and correct program of pub- 
licity and promotion. 








Italian Wheat Crop 
Breaks Record 


An alltime record wheat crop 
has been harvested in Italy. The 
record is said to have been made 
possible by an excellent outturn 
in all the wheat producing areas, 
from the Po Valley to Sicily, the 
yield in the southern and insular 
areas being greater than in other 
sections. 

Weather conditions are held to 
have been only partly responsible 
for the excellent crop; mechaniza- 
tion and improved methods of cul- 
tivation are also credited for these 
results, Authorities in the field 
believe that wheat yields have 
now been brought to a perma- 
nently higher level.—Emb., Rome. 











Chile's National Coal 
Plan Has Broad Scope 


The National Coal Plan, as approved 
and announced by the President of 
Chile, incorporates in the undertakings 
measures for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing the production, processing, trans- 
portation, and distribution of national 
coal, so as to expand production, regu- 
late supply, reduce prices, and utilize 
coal to greater advantage as fuel and 
raw material. 

The National Coal Plan is to be com- 
plemented by another plan covering the 
construction and equipment of thermo- 
electric power plants which utilize na- 
tional coal in those States in which coal 
mines are located and in the regions 
where electric power is used on a large 
scale with the double objective of mak- 
ing possible better utilization of the 
sources of hydraulic power and of meet- 
ing the progressive electrification of 
national railroads. 

In order to meet the expenditure in- 
curred to carry out this plan, including 
the financing of private enterprises, a 
special appropriation of 955 million 
cruzeiros is made, which the executive 
is authorized to use in the following 
manner: 


Cruzeiros 





Appropriations covering the cost of 
the undertakings essential to the Na- 
tional Coal Plan are to be included in 
the yearly budgets. 

The executive power is authorized to 
engage in foreign credit operations up 
to a limit of US$20,000,000, or its 
equivalent in other monetary units, to 
finance abroad the expenditures neces- 
sary to carry out this plan, 





Radio Telephone Designed, 
Made for British Royal Navy 


Rees-Mace Marine, Ltd., British ma- 
rine radio manufacturers, in the Pye 
Group of companies, have designed and 
are manufacturing a new radio tele- 
phone for the Royal Navy, the British 
press reports. Known as type 619, the 
equipment comprises four units—a high 
quality communications receiver (60 kes. 
to 32 mes.), with low radiation charac- 
teristics to prevent discovery by sub- 
marines, an HF transmitter (40 w., 1.5- 
16 mes.), and MF transmitter (15 w., 
330-550 kes.) and an a.c. power unit. 





India imported 2,151 tractors in the 
6 months ended June 30, 1953, as com- 
pared with 1,609 in the corresponding 
period of last year, figures including 
both Government and private imports. 
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Cobalt and Molybdenum Quotas Set 


Fourth-quarter - export quotas’ for 
cobalt and molybdenum have been 
announced by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 


Fer cobalt, a quota of 7,000 pounds 
(cobalt content) was established for 
welding rods and wires, Schedule B No. 
619039; 1,800 pounds for dental alloys, 
B No. 664526; and a total of 5,000 
pounds (cobalt content) for cobalt 
chemicals such as reagent grade for 
laboratory use, salts of organic com- 
pounds, inorganic salts and compounds, 
paint and varnish driers, and cobalt- 
containing pigments, B Nos. 829970, 
839750, 839900, 843600 and 842900. 

OIT pointed out that cobalt-contain- 
ing pigments, not previously provided 
for in other quotas, are included in the 
quota for chemicals. 

The quantities for welding rods and 
wires and dental alloys are the same as 
those set for the third quarter. The 
fourth-quarter quota for cobalt chemi- 
cals is 2,400 pounds higher than that for 
the third quarter. 

OIT also has announced that certain 
cobalt chemicals, préviously under 
quantitative limitations, have been 
open-ended for the fourth quarter. 
These are chemicals, including pig- 
ments, and combustion catalysts made 
from scrap or residues not suitable for 
metallurgical use, and those processed 
in the United States under toll agree- 
ment from cobalt materials received 
from foreign sources, B Nos. 829970, 
829990, 839750, 839900, 842900 and 
843600. 

No Quantitative Limit 


Under an open-end quota, no quanti- 
tative limit on export licensing is set, 
but exports are controlled to protect 
the national security. 

For molybdenum, OIT has announced 
that the fourth-quarter export quota for 
ores and concentrates, ferromolyb- 
denum, and calcium molybdate, Sched- 
ule B Nos. 664550, 622085 and 664551, 
has been established at 2 million pounds 
(molybdenum content). Of this, not 
more than 200,000 pounds will be li- 
censed in the form of ferromolybdenum. 
The 2 million pounds is the same as that 
established for the third quarter. 

In addition, a total of 10,000 pounds 


(molybdenum content) has been set for 
molybdenum metal and alloys in crude 
form, except calcium molybdate; wire; 
semifabricated forms including sheets 
and rods; welding rods and wires; 
powder and filaments, B Nos. 664551, 
664553, 664554, 619039, 619153, and 
706590. In licensing against this quota, 
which is the same as for the preceding 
quarter, no more than 3,000 pounds in 
the form of molybdenum wire and fila- 
ments will be approved for export. 


Also a quota of 15,000 pounds has 
been set for reagent grade molybdenum 
chemicals, ammonium molybdate, mo- 
lybdenum salts and compounds, and 
molybdenum lubricants formulated 
from molybdenum disulfide, B Nos. 
829970, 838500, 839900 and 829990. This 
amaunt is the same as that for the third 
quarter. 


Nickel Export Quotas 
Fixed for 4th Quarter 


Fourth-quarter export quotas for 
nickel have been announced by the Of- 
fice of International Trade. 


A total quota of 110,000 pounds (nick- 
el content) has been established for six 
categories: 

®@ Bars, rods, sheets, strips, and other 
crude forms, except ingots, pigs, grains, 
rondejles, cubes, pellets, rolled and cast 
anodes, shot, electrolytic nickel, and 
spent nickel catalyst and scrap (Sched- 
ule B No. 654503). 

@ Alloy metals in bars, rods, sheets, 
strips, and other primary forms, except 
nickel-bearing scrap, B No. 654507. 

@ Nickel and nickel alloy semifabri- 
crated forms, including pipes, tubes, 
ribbons, and wire, except nickel-chrome 
electric resistance wire, B No. 654519. 

@ Thermo bimetal, thermometal, and 
thermostatic metal, B No. 664998. 

@ Nickel and nickel alloy powder, ex- 
cept pure nickel powder, B No. 619159. 

@ Other nickel manufactures, except 
nickel catalyst, B No. 619950. 

The quota set for these materials is 
the same as that for the third quarter. 

In addition, a fourth-quagter quota of 





20,000 pounds (nickel content) was 
established for new nickel catalyst, in- 
cluding nickel aluminum types, B Nos, 
619950 and 619159; 20,000 pounds for 
nickel-chrome electric resistance wire, 
including insulated wire, B Nos. 654508 
and 709885; 40,000 pounds for nickel 
and nickel alloy welding rods and elec- 
trodes, containing not over 60 percent 
nickel for cast iron welding, B No. 
619039; and 20,000 pounds for reagent 
grade nickel chemicals, nickel salts of 
organic compounds, and other nickel 
salts and compounds, B Nos, 829970, 
839750 and 839900. 

The quotas established for these cate- 
gories are the same as in the preceding 
quarter. 


OIT also has announced that spent 
catalyst containing not over 10 percent 
nickel, B No. 654503, is under open-end 
for the third and fourth quarters, 

Under an open-end quota, no quan- 
titative limitation is set, but exports are 
controlled to protect the national 
security. 

A quota of 1.13 million pounds (nick- 
el content) has been established for 
monel metal or nickel products which 
are processed in the United States for 
the account of the United Kingdom. 
These materials, classified under Sched- 
ule B Nos. 654503, 654507, 654519 and 
619039, are not a part of the U. S. 
supply. The quota for these materials is 
the same as that for the third quarter. 
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